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By FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL 


Ce Wireless to The New York Times 


Vienna, July 26.—Some news stories can be written 
satisfactorily only on the day after the events with 
which they deal are over and the details which make 
up the sum of them can be assembled and put to- 
gether. There are difficulties of collection and diffi- 
culties of transmission. The time element enters 
into the matter to an enormous degree 


Time and the transmission element entered into this 
in no small degree, for the Chancellor’s death was not 
known before 9 o’clock at night and there was in- 
volved in the transmission of the news—owing to the 
stupid cutting off of telegraph and telephone com- 
munication—a two-hour motor journey to Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia, on the frontier, to send news out at 


So this story of Vienna’s day of madness is, in many 
of its details, new and different from the story hur- 
riedly assembled and pieced together last night. 


%e 


NEWS-WEEK envies the ability of Mr. Birchall, who so adequately explains 


the advantages of perspective news as presented by this news-magazine. 
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E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. Y ou simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
denas, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time .. . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
other advaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 
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THE COVER: What is he doing now? Al 
Smith emerges from two years of compara- 
tive obscurity, returns to Tammany Hall to 
help clean it up, opens fight for an honest 
revision of the New York City Charter, tells 
what he thinks of Jimmy Walker and why 
he is moving uptown to an eighteen-room 
apartment. He is shown in his office atop 
the Empire State Building, still doing busi- 
ness in the chair he occupied as Governor. 
—(Keystone photo). (See page 15). 
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LETTERS 





FERTILITY PERIOD: A CORRECTION 
In one place in your birth control item 
(page 20 of the Aug. 4 issue) it is stated 
that ovulation was found to take place 
twelve to sixteen days before the beginning 
of the menstrual cycle and that the fertil- 
ity period lasts about three more days, 
thus making it stop about nine days before 
the beginning of the cycle. Yet in the 
following paragraph it is said that in the 
Kraus method the days before menstrua- 
tion are considered the fertility period. 
These statements do not seem to agree, 
R. D. McKay 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In News-Week for Aug. 4, writing about 
the rhythm theory of sterility and fertility 
in women, you state: “The days before 
menstruation are considered the fertility 
period.” If you will refer to “The Rhythm” 
by Dr. Latz, page 51, you will find that 
quite the reverse is the case. It is of 
enormous importance that you correct this 
mistake. 

L. F. SWEENEY 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 
cle was confusing because of a printer’s 
omission. The sentence which read “The 
days before menstruation are considered 
the fertility period” should have read 
“The twelfth to the nineteenth days before 
menstruation are considered the fertility 
period.” 


MINNEAPOLIS STRIKE BREAKERS 

Calling your attention to an article appear- 
ing in tor July 28 issue, on page three en- 
titled “Labor.” 

We note a sentence which states with ref- 
erence to hired plug-uglies in the sense of 
men hired as strike breakers, “Others were 
hurrying to Minneapolis.” At the time of 
your issue and to this date (Aug. 1) there 
have been no importations of this type of 
man. The employers have not, and state that 
they will not, bring in sluggers. We are en- 
closing herewith a copy of a resolution passed 
by our board and released for publication as 
of yesterday. 

Resolution gf the Board of Directors of 
Minneapolis Junior Assn. of Commerce 

passed unanimously July 31, 1934: 

It has come to the attention of the 


News-Week’s arti- 


3oard of ‘Directors of the Minneapolis 
Junior Association of Commerce that, 
within the past few days, certain alle- 
gations, and innuendos have been made 
that paid strike breakers—so called “plug- 
uglies’—have been imported into the City 
of Minneapolis in connection with the cur- 
rent truck driver’s strike. 

It is the desire of the Minneapolis Jun- 
ior Association of Commerce, without ref- 
erence at this time to the merits of the 
position of either of the contending fac- 
tions in the pending strike dispute, to as- 
sist where possible in the impartial pres- 
entation of facts relative to the existing 
situation in Minneapolis. We feel that it 
is to the best interest of all concerned that 
the citizens of this State be correctly in- 
formed of such facts as are pertinent to 
the strike situation, and that any state- 
ments founded either wholly or in part, on 
unsubstantiated rumor and published in 
such manner as to create a biased public 
opinion should be publicly challenged and 
contraverted as quickly as possible. 

The Board of Directors of the Minne- 
apolis Junior Association of Commerce has 
made careful inquiry and investigation rel- 
ative to these allegations and innuendos 
and has found no evidence that strike 
breakers have been brought into Minneap- 
olis during the current strike up to this 


date. 
G. W. Price 
Minneapolis Junior Association of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: On July 17, P. L. 
3ergotf of New York, who makes a _ busi- 
ness of providing what he calls “guards... 
that can fit in as strike breakers if that is 
necessary,” sent one of his captains by air- 
plane to Minneapolis. Last week, the day aft- 
er an anonymously fired bullet had come 
through his window in Columbus Circle, he 
reported to News-WeEEK that his brother had 
shipped “plenty of men” from his Chicago 
headquarters before August 1. 


FROM CHAIRMAN KENNEDY 
_ Lhave read_the article (The News-Week 
in Business: Stock Exchange, July 28 issue) 
and found it very interesting. 
Joseru P. KENNEDY 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Washington, D. C. 
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News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mtustrations—News photo 


graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


TET. 


. F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


; News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
: New York, N. Y. 


4 Please enter my subscription to News: 
' Week for one year ($4), and send 
me a bill. 
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Every Thing 
You Want to 
Know About 





HEALTH and 





sSICKNESS 


You have waited for this book for years and you will welcome it eagerly now, because it is 
one of the most necessary books for every home. It will save you untold worry and un- 
certainty. It will help you to safeguard the health of all the family. It will tell you quickly 
just the things you want to know when sickness comes. 

Here at last is a complete, authoritative, easy-to-understand explanation of all com- 
mon diseases—how to avoid them, their symptoms and how to recognize them, the right 
way to treat them. Also full information on how to live to keep well. Two thousand help- 
ful articles all in one alphabetical order for easy finding. 


Shall I Call the Doctor? What Shall I Do Till He Comes? 


These are questions you are practically sure to face more than once. What a help and 


Complete Information for 
The Layman on 


Anemia 

Adenoids 
Antiseptics 
Apoplexy 
Appendicitis 
Arterio Sclerosis 
Arthritis 

Asthma 
Auto-intoxication 
Backache 
Bandages 

Bed Sores 
Biliousness 

Bites 

Bleeding 

Boils 

Bright’s Disease 
Bronchitis 

Burns 

Cancer 

Cataracts 

Change of Life 
Chicken Pox 
Chilblains 
Choking 
Circumcision 
olds 

Colic 
Constipation 
Consumption 


Convulsions 
Diabetes 
Diarrhoea 
Diet 
Digestion 
Diphtheria 
Drowning 
Drugs 
Eczema 
Embolism 
Enema 
Epilepsy 
Fainting 
Gall Stones 
Gonorrhea 
Goitre 
Headache 
Heart Disease 
Hernia 
Hiccough 
Hives 
Hysteria 
Impotence 
Infantile Paralysis 
Insomnia 
Jaundice 
Laxatives 
Malaria 
Massage 
Measles 


Medicine 
Menstruation 
Mumps 
Nervous Break- 
down 
Neuralgia 
Neuritis 
Peritonitis 
Piles 
Pneumonia 
Poisons and 
Antidotes 
Pregnancy 
Prostate 
Psoriasis 
Ptomaine 
Rheumatism 
Rickets 
Ringworm 
Scarlet Fever 
Sciatica 
Small Pox 
Syphilis 
Temperature 
Tonsilitis 


Vaccination 
Varicose Veins 


Whooping Cough 


And Thousands More Subjects 


comfort it will be to have a reliable authority 


in the house that. will enable you to 


recognize symptoms and tell you whether you need the Doctor and what simple home 


methods to follow till he comes. No more risk 


of overlooking possible dangerous con- 


ditions—no more heart-sickening worry over simple things easily taken care of—no more 
feeling of utter helplessness if the Doctor is delayed in coming. This wonderful new book 
is packed with the kind of information you would give anything for when you need it. 


VaNe Oro) ve} 9) (<1 coms wh elen'cel (0) ol-tefF-| 
of Medical Knowledge 


for Home and Family Use 


How to Keep Well 


Complete information about every organ 
and system in the body and how it works. 
Guidance in the proper care of the body 
and warnings against the things that are 
harmful. Full details of diets, exercise, 
hygiene, sex life, child-birth, glands, weight, 
blood pressure, and hundreds of other sub- 
jects that concern everyone. 


Profusely Illustrated, 
770 Pages. Thumb-Notch 


Causes, Symptoms, Treatment 


Of All Common Diseases 


This great book is not intended to 
supplant your Doctor but rather to 
give you essential medical informa- 
tion to guide you in taking the im- 
mediate steps that are your responsi- 
bility and in nursing and home care 
that are required. 


Nearly 900 Pictures 
Index for Quick Reference 


The wonderful illustrations are a revelation in themselves. They picture for you 
every detail of the body, its organs, muscles, nerves, bones, circulation, respira- 


tion, digestion, etc., as well as location 


and character of symptoms of disease. 


Scores of diagrams to show you how to do things. A fine big book of 770 pages, 


containing over 2,000 articles, bound in 
notch index. Completely up to 


beautiful and durable artcraft. Thumb- 


date. A wealth of new material. Edited by Victor 


Robinson, M.D., Professor of History of Medicine, Temple University. Editor- 


in-Chief Medical Review of Reviews. 


Amazingly Low Special Price 


To make this necessary book easily available 
what you would expect to pay for such a large, 


to every family, we have priced it far below 
profusely illustrated book. You may own it for 


only $3.50! Think what a small cost that is for such a vast fund of priceless information. The 


first time you use it, it may save 
you many times this cost, 


AT BOOKSTORES OR MAIL COUPON 
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Examine It 


FREE 


You must really see this book to 
realize how fully it meets your 
needs, how helpful it will be in 
any emergency. You may have it 
on approval at our risk. Try it 
out for one week. Then, if you 
are willing to part with it, re- 
turn it at our expense. If you 
keep it, send only $1.00 a month 
until the special price of $3.50 
has been paid. This is your op- 
portunity to get, at last, a book 
you have always wanted and that 
you urgently need. Send the 
coupon today and judge for 
yourse'f. 


Dept. 


month 


Name 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers 


Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week's free examina- 
tion, THE “{ODERN HOME PHYSICIAN in beau- 
tiful arter: .t binding. I will either return it to you 
and owe nothing, or keep it and send you $1.00 each 


cents postage, has been paid. 


648H, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few 








Canadian Orders $4.00, plus postage 
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Fine are two summer roundtrip tickets to 
California. Both cost the same. One.takes you 
to Los Angeles and back on the same route. The 
other takes you to Los Angeles on our Golden 
State Limited, then up the coast to San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Northwest and back across 
the continent on a northern United States or 
Canadian line. The first ticket shows you one 
narrow strip of the West. The second shows you 
the whole Pacific Coast and an entirely different 
part of the West each way. Both tickets cost 
the same (from most points). Which one would 
you buy? 
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This little map shows the routes of our four 
leading trains. As you can readily see, they 
approach California through four entirely dif- 
ferent parts of the West. By coming to Cali- 
fornia on one of these trains and returning on 
another, you make a roundtrip that is really 
round. Yet the rail fare is not one cent more, 
from most eastern cities, than fora ticket straight 
there and back. 

These four trains — Sunset Limited, Overland 
Limited, Cascade and Golden State Limited—will 
carry air-conditioned cars this summer! Club cars, 
dining cars, room cars, lounge cars and observa- 
tion cars will keep you always cool and comfortable. 


TIME? MONEY ? 


Even if your vacation time is limited to two 
weeks, you can spend a good part of it in Calli- 
fornia. From Chicago, for example, you can 
make the trip to California and back on our 
Golden State Limited or Overland Limited and 
have eleven days of your two weeks actually in 
California. 


Summer roundtrip fares to California, lower than 
last year, are in effect from now until October 15, 
with a return limit of October 31.The roundtrip 
fare from Chicago is only $86, from New Orleans 


- “They are the world’s 


$85.15, with similar rates from all cities in the 
United States. There are even lower fares for 
travel in coaches and reclining chair cars ($57.35 
roundtrip from Chicago) and in tourist sleeping 
cars ($68.80 roundtrip from Chicago, plus $8.50 
for a tourist lower berth each way). Pullman 
charges have been cut from every city in the 
United States to California. (A standard lower 
berth from Chicago costs only $15.75, compared 
with $23.63 last year.) 


Our dining cars serve the finest food the West 
produces (and that’s no idle boast) at very rea- 
sonable prices. Complete luncheons and dinners 
range from 80 cents to $1.25. Club breakfasts 
begin at 50 cents. 


WE ENOW THE WEST 


Though we have more miles of track than any 
other railroad in the country, every mile of it 
is west of the Mississippi. We are a western 
railroad. Our men know the West and can be of 
great assistance in helping you to know it, too. 
Some of the western sights you'll want to see 
are close to our tracks. Others are side trips off 
the main line. Here are a few of the West’s 
“best sellers” reached by Southern Pacific— 


————— 


GREATSALTLAKE 


This is decidedly not a \g===-_-—_ 
side trip. In fact it is right 
under the tracks of our =~ ~ 
Overland Limited. If you 
go to or from California 
on this train, you cross 
Great Salt Lake on the famous Lucin Causeway, 
one of the world’s most daring feats in railroad 
construction. For thirty miles you enjoy the 
unique experience of “‘going to sea” on a train. 






CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


first wonder, ahead of the 
other seven,” wrote Ar- 
thur Brisbane. “Fathom- 
less pools, clear as glass, , 
terraced bowls of onyx 

marble filled with crystal water, totem poles 
delicately etched, rippling curtains of tinted silk 
frozen into everlasting beauty, rushing multi- 
colored flames shooting upward to mingle with 
a forest of glittering ice blades that slant down 
from the vaulted roof.” The Caverns are a one 
day side trip from El] Paso on the routes of our 
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The explorer who stum- 4 
bled suddenly upon this 
lake was stricken speech- \3 
less. You will be, too, for ~-N¥ 

no words can describe the - ¥ 
Blue of Crater Lake. It’s ~ * 
like a giant pot of bluing. Crater Lake js q 
short side trip by motor coach from Klamath 
Falls, on our Cascade line, or Medford, on our 
Siskiyou line. 


THE BIG TREES 


Their immense size is not 
what you'll remember 
longest about the Big 
Trees. You'll remember ¥ 
the moment when you 
first stood in their shad- 
ows and hesitated to speak above a whisper. 
It’s like being in a cathedral, in the presence of 
the oldest, largest living things on earth. You 
can see giant Redwoods on the Redwood En- 
pire Tour, which any railroad agent will include 
in your roundtrip ticket to California. 


AGUA CALIENTE a A 


En route to San Diego, z 
dips south 
through the spectacular 
Carriso Gorge to Agua 
Caliente in Old Mexico. 
Famed for its casino and 
race track, Agua Caliente is one of the West's 
most popular resorts. Here you can nearly al 
ways see Hollywood moving picture stars at 
play. Agua Caliente is on our Sunset and Golden 
State Routes. Through Pullman service on the 
Golden State Limited from Chicago. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


O. P. Bartiett, Dept. F-6, 310 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Send me information on a trip 
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I plan to leave about______and will have— 
days for my trip. There will be persons id 
my party. Send me literature on— 

C) PACIFIC COAST (j MEXICO 
Name 
Address 
CI would like tocheck my automobile to Californie 
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GERMANY: An Era Lies Buried With Hindenburg; “F ate Has 


Singled Us Out,” Says Hitler as He Consolidates Vast Powers 


Steel-helmeted troops in gray-green 
yniforms stood stiffly at attention. 
Their left sleeves bore mourning bands 
for President Paul von Hindenburg, 
their dead commander. An officer 
parked an order. The troops raised 
their right hands, with two fingers and 
thumb extended in the gesture used 
for oaths in German courts. 

Word by word they repeated the 
phrases the officer snapped out. 

“T swear before God this holy oath: 
That I will render unconditional obe- 
dience to the Leader of the German 
Reich and People, Adolf Hitler, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the defensive forces, 
and that as a brave soldier I will be 
ready at all times to pledge my life for 
this oath.” 

Herr Hitler had assumed supreme 
authority over the nation. Without the 
support of the regular army, whose 
loyalty to him had been 
questioned, his clever coup 
would fail.. But regiment 
after regiment, lined up on 
barrack grounds throughout 
Germany, swore allegiance. 

At noon Gen. Werner von 
Blomberg, Defense Minister, 
announced 100,000 troops had 
taken the oath. The estimate 
was conservative. The Reichs- 
wehr, officially limited to that 
figure by the Versailles 
Treaty, is secretly transform- 
ing itself into a short-term 
army of 300,000 capable 
fighting men. 


Der ALTE: The Old Man, 
as Germans affectionately 
called their President, cele- 
brated his eighty-sixth birth- 
day last Oct. 2. Until five 
days before his death he was 
able to take his customary 
halting walks through the 
fields and forests of his 8,000- 
acre estate at Neudeck, East 
Prussia. It was an old pros- 
tate gland disorder, accen- 
tuated by the infirmity of 
advanced age, which turned 
his feeble footsteps for the 
last time into his bedroom. 

This severe chamber, 10 by 
15 feet, contrasts with the 
luxurious adjoining study, 
Whose decorations include 
deer antlers and portraits of 
the ex-Kaiser and Frau von 


Hindenburg, who died in 1921. Bare as 
a room in a field headquarters, the bed- 
room is furnished with a brass bed, one 
chair, and a table supporting a dog- 
eared Bible. 

Here four Berlin specialists, two of 
them Jews, labored to halt advancing 
death. Their nation-wide renown failed, 
apparently, to impress the old soldier. 
He summoned from the little city of 
Freystadt, five miles distant, an ob- 
scure physician he had known for 
years. 

Authorities in Berlin at first denied 
the illness was serious. Later they 
admitted “grave anxiety must be en- 
tertained.” Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Prop- 
aganda Minister, forbade newspapers 
to speculate on the President’s possi- 
ble successor. ‘All that,” he said, “has 
been taken care of.” 

But in thousands of homes and beer 





The Man in Front Is Gone Now: Will Germany Be 
Content to Follow Hitler and Goering (Right)? 


gardens Germans talked of little else. 
Those familiar with the disregarded 
Weimar Constitution argued that under 
an amendment passed in 1932 the 
president of the German Supreme Court 
would succeed temporarily to the office. 
They failed to reckon with the energy 
of Herr Hitler. 

Next day, with Ernst Hanfstaengl, 
his press agent for foreign countries, 
and Dr. Otto Meissner, von Hinden- 
burg’s secretary, the dictator flew to 
Neudeck. The Hindenburg estate was 
heavily guarded. Police halted not 
only reporters but even members of 
the town’s 27 families who trooped up 
to get news of their neighbor. 

In the big yellow mansion the Leader 
found the President’s two daughters, 
Frauen Irmengard von Brockhusen and 
Anna Marie von Pentz; his son, Oskar, 
and numerous grandchildren. The Old 
Man was temporarily con- 
scious. Herr Hitler mur- 
mured sympathetic words. 
All Germans, even former 
political foes, were praying 
for a speedy recovery, he 
said. 

It was the twentieth an- 
niversary of German World 
War mobilization. In that 
struggle the Field Marshal 
commanded 7,000,000 men. 
Hitler, a lance corporal, com- 
manded three. 

Eighteen years later the 
grim Field Marshal snorted 
his contempt of the upstart 
Nazi who demanded the 
Chancellorship with dictator- 
ial power. Since then Hitler 
had taken charge. Only the 
President’s fast-failing heart 
now blocked the road to the 
Leader’s complete supremacy. 

The Old Man’s gray-blue 
eyes looked up at him. Offi- 
cial statements said he 
thanked the Chancellor for 
the visit and feebly clasped 
the Nazi’s hand in a heavy 
paw. 


Power: Another 300-mile 
flight landed Hitler back in 
Berlin. That night he con- 
voked the Cabinet in emer- 
gency session. It passed a 
law merging the offices of 
President and Chancellor. 
The Reichsfuehrerschaft 
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(Reich Leadership) thus created was 
vested in Herr Hitler. A former Aus- 
trian house painter became as power- 
ful politically as Kaiser Wilhelm I and 
Prince Otto von Bismarck combined. 

No other dictator is invested with so 
much authority. Premier Mussolini’s 
troops swear allegiance to their King. 
Stalin, theoretically at least, must con- 
sult his Political’ Bureau in determin- 
ing party policies. 

The Cabinet’s act became effective at 
9 o’clock next morning when Der Alte’s 
tired heart stopped. Astounded radio 
listeners heard of the decree from Dr. 
Goebbels half an hour after he had 
announced von Hindenburg’s death. 

Details were also “taken care of.” 
Hitler assumed command of the army 
and navy. A plebiscite was arranged 
for Sunday, Aug. 19, to enable the 
people to “sanction” Reich Leadership. 

The Leader described it as a “free, 
secret election.” None doubted the 
result. Disgruntled Storm Troopers 
may reduce the Nazi majority won 
last November, when only 2,000,000 out 
of 42,000,000 voters failed to endorse 
Herr Hitler’s policies. Discontent at 
the nation’s economic distress may also 
count in the balloting. But even foes 
of the Leader admitted the new plebis- 
cite would show an overwhelming vote 
for Hitler. 

Von Hindenburg had hoped to be 
buried in the family cemetery on a 
grassy knoll near his home. Hitler an- 
nounced the body would be placed in 
the Field Marshal’s tower of the mas- 
sive red-brick monument at Tannen- 
berg, which commemorates his victory 
over the Russians in 1914. 

He was careful to accord the old 
soldier highest honors. A two weeks’ 
mourning period was _ proclaimed. 
Church bells tolled. Flags flew at half- 
staff. Music in public places was for- 
bidden. Herr Hitler said the title of 
President was “indissolubly bound up 
with the name of the great deceased.” 
He cautioned everybody to address him 
only as Leader and Reich Chancellor. 

Germans mourned their Old Man 
sincerely. Even those who considered 
him a figurehead felt he had been a 





necessary balance-wheel for the nation. 
Unemployment, poverty, and the recent 
“blood purge” have reduced public con- 
fidence in the Nazi regime. On the 
faces of people who grouped on street 
corners to discuss the news anxiety was 
as evident as grief. 


SCHACHT: Invisible but powerful ene- 
mies—unemployment and hunger— 
threatened thousands of workers. 
Stocks of foreign raw materials stead- 
ily declined. Germany lacked cash to 
buy more. The Leader announced that 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, would succeed the ailing 
Dr. Kurt Schmitt as Minister of Eco- 
nomics. Already in control of German 
finance, Herr Schacht took over the 
management of all industry. 

The lanky financier is the son of a 
Dane who once worked for an American 
life insurance company. His two middle 
names—no longer used—are Horace 
Greeley. Associate of Germany’s big 
industrialists, he opposed Dr. Schmitt’s 
demand for moderate inflation. But in 
his first rulings as Minister of Econom- 
ics he had to follow his predecessor’s 
policy of rationing foreign raw pro- 
ducts. For some weeks, fats, rubber, 
and wool have been doled out to manu- 
facturers under rigid government su- 
pervision. Dr. Schacht added non-fer- 
rous metals to the list. More bread- 
winners feared for their jobs. 


Taps: Monday the Leader eulogized 
the President at memorial services held 
in the Kroll Opera House, Berlin. Be- 
fore the Reichstag, Cabinet Ministers, 
foreign diplomats, and Crown Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm, he invoked divine 
aid for the future. 

“Since fate has singled us out to lead 
the Reich and the people,” he said, “we 
can only pray to the Almighty to permit 
our labor and struggle for the happi- 
ness of our people to prosper.” 

The Old Man, wrapped in the white 
mantle of a Knight of the Order of St. 
John, lay in state in his study. His coffin 
was almost hidden under a mound of 
flowers and wreaths, one of which, sent 
by the ex-Kaiser and ribboned in the 
Imperial colors of black, white, and red, 
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bore the inscription: “To my great 
Field Marshal.” 


Monday night officers of his favorit, 
regiments in the old Imperial Arm 
came for the casket. Flanked by their 
color-bearers, they bore it to a gun 
caisson. Two battalions of infantry, two 
squadrons of cavalry and a battery of 
artillery had lined up outside. 


Hidden in the thick woods of the 
villa grounds, the Neudeck village choir 
sang the old Lutheran choral, “The 
Power of Love.” The song died away, 
and, as black-clothed employes bared 
their heads, an army chaplain intone 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Trumpeters sounded taps as the old 
man left his home forever. 


Thousands of Storm Troopers, Reichs- 
wehr men, Hitler Guards, and civilians 
holding blazing torches lined the 60. 
mile route to Tannenberg. Every step 
of the fire-bordered road was strewn 
with flowers and branches of oak and 
fir. Above swung garlands of pine 
boughs draped with crape. 


At the Field Marshal’s knoll near the 
village of Froegenau, the procession 
halted for two minutes. There, in Aug- 
ust, 1914, von Hindenburg stood when 
he directed his troops against the Rus- 
sians. 


At dawn the Field Marshal’s body ar- 
rived at the memorial, a fortress-like 
structure 330 feet in diameter. Its eight 
75-foot towers and connecting arches 
were draped in oak-leaf garlands. More 
uniformed men were massed outside. 


Artillery fired a salute of 101 guns as 
the cavalcade filed slowly into the court 
of honor. They placed the casket on a 
catafalque before the cross in the cen- 
ter, flanked by faded regimental ban- 
ners of the old Imperial Army. 


During the morning Germans from 
all over the Reich came to bid farewell 
to their idol. More than 250,000 heard 
Herr Hitler’s funeral oration. Shortly 
before noon the coffin was placed in the 
tower. 

Von Hindenburg slept on the site of 
his greatest triumph, his Field Marshal's 
baton in his hand. 
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LOUISIAN A: Kingfish’s Troops and Mayor’s 


Police Draw Beads at Each Other Over Gun-Sights 


Last January, Mayor T. Semmes 
Walmsley of New Orleans flew to 
Washington, entered the lobby of Sena- 
tor Huey Long’s hotel, and glared about 
him through his octagonal spectacles. 

He let it be known he was deter- 
mined to beat up the Kingfish on sight. 
But the Senator avoided a meeting by 
sticking close to his room and scurry- 


ing furtively behind his bodyguard to - 


the Senate. 

Last week Louisiana’s senior Sena- 
tor and Democratic czar arrived in 
New Orleans to return the Mayor’s 
compliment. He established headquar- 
ters on the top floor of the Roosevelt 
Hotel and showed he was ready for 
battle. Unlike Mayor Walmsley, who 
says ‘my only bodyguards are my two 
fists,’ the Kingfish brought with him 
500 National Guardsmen ordered from 
his satellite, Gov. O. K. Allen of Louisi- 
ana. General Raymond N. Fleming was 
in command. 

With Congressional elections loom- 
ing, Senator Long, who styles himself 
“Kaiser of the State,” was anxious to 
crush a dangerous adversary. Mayor 
Walmsley challenged the Kingfish’s 
control of Louisiana politics by over- 
whelmingly defeating the Long candi- 
date at the last Mayoralty primaries. 

“Get ready to cool your heels, big 
boy,” blustered the enraged Senator. 
‘I'm going to nick you plenty.” 


InvASION: Under cover of darkness, 
General Fleming led machine-gunners 
to the office of the Registrar of Voters, 
across narrow Lafayette Street from 
City Hall. At his crisp command they 
smashed in the locked door. As crowds 
gathered, flashlight beams moved eeri- 
ly through the building. Machine guns 
were thrust through the windows fac- 
ing City Hall. 

Word of the invasion was phoned to 
Mayor Walmsley, just back from vaca- 
tion. He knew Senator Long had called 
New Orleans a “cesspool of iniquity,” 
charged that the red light district 
glowed because it made liberal pay- 
ments to the local administration, and 
threatened State intervention to clean 
up. Fearing the Kingfish’s troops would 
take over the whole city on this pre- 
text, the Mayor rushed to the police 
arsenal. To 300 picked men he distrib- 
uted riot guns. Thence he led them to 
City Hall, where they took up positions 
°pposite the bristling machine guns. 

The Long soldiers did not attack. A 
garrison remained in the Registrar’s 
office; the rest went to Jackson Bar- 
tacks on the southern edge of the city, 
where they camped. To lend legality to 
the troop movements, Governor Allen 
proclaimed “partial martial” law from 
the Roosevelt Hotel headquarters. His 
official purpose was to thwart an at- 
tempt by Walmsley cohorts to pad the 
Voting lists with 25,000 false names. 


COUNTERCHECK: Dawn found armed 
forces still facing each other, separated 
only by the narrow street. 

“It’s their office,’”’ said Mayor Walms- 
ley, looking across at the soldiers in 
the Registrar’s office. “They can have 
fifty million soldier boys down there if 
they want to.” 

To make sure they did not venture 
beyond the office, however, he enrolled 
500 extra police, bringing his army to 
1,900. 

“While some may drop in the de- 
fense, we will never surrender to this 
madman,” he hoarsely promised his 
followers. “I warn you, Huey Long, 
you cringing coward, that if a life is 
spent in the defense of this city and 
its right of local self-government, you 
shall pay the penalty, as other carpet- 
baggers have done before you.” 

To forestall further encroachment by 
Long forces, the district court enjoined 
the new seven-man police board from 
taking control of the department. The 
board was created by the Louisiana 
Legislature last month, while the King- 
fish, boldly flouting anti-lobbying rules, 
threatened and cajoled on the floor of 
the State Senate. Composed of repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations pre- 
sumably subservient to Long, the board 
planned to take over police power from 
Mayor Walmsley. The court order kept 
the Mayor temporarily in control. 

The Kingfish promptly retaliated. 
Governor Allen ordered National 
Guardsmen to ferret out red-light 
premises. Full reports on payments 
made by vice and gambling interests 
to Walmsley officials were ordered. 

“Senator Long,” answered the May- 
or, “is attempting to wreck the South’s 
largest city so that he may enjoy a 
Roman holiday.” 

The next thrust was the Governor’s 
dismissal of the entire elected board of 
assessors. He appointed a new board, 
which told taxpayers not to pay their 
taxes. The old board, ignoring its dis- 
charge, asked for prompt tax payments. 
Governor Allen declared the State 
would pay no more salaries to the old 
board. 


Deriance: Thursday Mayor Walms- 
ley played his trump card. Deputy 
Sheriff Louis Knop penetrated Long 
headquarters and handed the Senator 
a paper. It was a court order forbid- 
ding the National Guard to carry out 
the orders for “partial martial” law. 

The Kingfish laid the paper on his 
desk. Another copy of the order, des- 
tined for General Fleming, was never 
served. The General stuck close to his 
Jackson Barracks headquarters. Proc- 
ess-servers who sought him: there were 
stopped by armed sentries. ” 

That night more troops were.-mobi- 
lized. The Senator and the Governor 
slipped off to Baton Rouge. Lawyers 
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claimed the Kingfish could be jailed for 
defying the court order. 

Friday the Kingfish chuckled as he 
explained that he had asked Governor 
Allen to disband the troops. 

“The Governor called in his body- 
guards and defied me. He told me to 
go to hell.” 

Confident that he had obeyed the 
letter of the order while contriving to 
keep his troops in the field, the King- 
fish guffawed merrily. 

Monday, while the principals took 
their fight to court, guardsmen and po- 
lice became friendly enemies. Unem- 
ployed workers indignant at the waste 
of public funds in comic warfare, 
marched upon the troops. The police 
moved across the street and established 
a protecting cordon. 


Purcep: Threat of legal action did 
not spoil the joke for Louisiana’s pudgy- 
faced autocrat, who has survived im- 
peachment proceedings, charges of con- 
spiracy to kidnap, and insistent ques- 
tions about the disposition of some $10,- 
000,000 of highway appropriations. He 
let it be known that he thought New 
Orleans was practically washed of sin. 

“Tell the world,’’ echoed the Gover- 
nor, “that New Orleans is now to be 
known as the center of learning and 
science; the gateway to all continents; 
the center of the greatest highway, 
railway, and waterway development in 
the world; and that the reign of vice 
and crime is a thing of the past. Let 
no one try to flaunt the warning I have 
given.” 

Readers were puzzled by instructions 
not to “flaunt” the warning. Better- 
schooled ones resolved not to flout it. 

Local business men anxiously tried to 
assure their customers that politicians’ 
words and acts should be heavily dis- 
counted. They proclaimed to the world 
that business was going on as usual 
“without the slightest interruption.” 
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Destruction 


AGRICULTURE: 


Still Stalks Through 23 States 


Clouds which loomed on the horizon 
and rolled across the sky brought hope 
to harassed Midwest farmers last week 
—but little fulfillment. Rain fell on 
caked and dusty fields in Texas, Wis- 
consin, Arkansas, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. To Wisconsin’s dairies it 
brought improvement; to the parched 
longhorns on Texas’s dusty plains it 
brought some relief. Yet throughout 
the 23 states in the shriveling drought 
domain, conditions generally were 
worse, rather than better. 


Estimates of total crop losses had to 
be revised upward. Washington’s guess 
was that $1,500,000,000 worth of future 
beef, bread, milk, and other foods had 
already been gobbled up by the hungry 
sun. The end was not yet in sight. In 
the sun-killed area 3,200,000 persons 
now depend on Federal relief in one 
form or another. Government purchases 
of starving cattle may total 10,000,000 
head. 


Dust—a fine gray powder that once 
was rich loam—had drifted half way 
across the continent, filling up road- 
side ditches. Damage to the fields from 
which the wind scooped the dust, leav- 
ing great craters and broad furrows, 
was incalculable—and permanent. 


Washington scientists revealed that 
the drought was no sudden calamity, 
but part of a long weather cycle whose 
end no man can predict. For a quarter 
of a century, rainfall has been diminish- 
ing in much of the drought area. It 
has dropped from 1912’s comfortable 
24-inch fall to 19 inches, 14 inches, and 
occasionally as little as 11 inches. Rain- 
fall of less than twelve inches a year 
will eventually produce a desert; less 
than twenty inches will support only 
grazing country. 


WIDE WORLD 


Secretary Wallace at Ruston, La.: “Fortunately, the AAA Is Adjustable” 


© At the western extremity of thy, 
afflicted territory, California’s Imperia) 
Valley was invaded by an army 
squirrels and rodents, driven from for. 
est homes by lack of water. Bee. 
keepers imported carload lots of sugar 
to replace withered clover. 


® Corn was 80 to 90 per cent without 
ears in Missouri, 75 to 90 per cent be. 
yond recovery in Kansas, 10 to 15 per 
cent further damaged during the wee; 
in Nebraska, almost all destroyed jp 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Arkap. 
sas. 


® State Relief Administrator Metz jp 
Wyoming predicted many of the State’s 
cattle-raising districts would be de. 
populated after this year. 


® The entire State of Oklahoma, with 
shade trees drying and thermometers 
climbing to 117 degrees, was placed in 
the emergency drought area by the 
Farm Credit Administration on Satur. 
day. 


® Stiff, sore, and tired from their long 
train trip, the first herds of refugee 
cattle arrived in Westport, Mass., to 
gorge themselves on green grass. West- 
port got the first cows shipped east, be- 
cause of the efforts of Louis McHenry 
Howe, Roosevelt secretary, who had 
been spending his vacation at near-by 
Horseneck Beach. 


® William Allen White’s Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette published a full-page 
advertisement, signed by thirty local 
merchants. The advertisement, printed 
in large type, read simply: “We Want 
Rain!” 


SPEECHES: “I Told You So” Chorus 


Is Answered by Government Quartet 


Department of Agriculture officials 
last week felt every man’s hand was 
against them. The drought crisis 
created extra office work, necessitated 
overnight revisions of complicated fig- 
ures, daily changes of plans and policies. 
To aggravate their labors came a Re- 
publican chorus of “I told you so” when 
drought destruction made crop-reduc- 
tion programs unnecessary. 

Hearing the chorus, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, saw red. The tactful restraint 
he maintained before Senate investiga- 
tors of his “radicalism” in June was 
forgotten. Furiously he lashed out at 
Republican critics. Speaking from 
Washington over a national radio hook- 
up, he excommunicated anyone wh0 
dared to question the wisdom of the 
controversial Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration policies. 

“There is something both infantile, 
obscene, and wicked in the eagerness 
with which the reactionary obscural- 
tists have seized on the great national 
calamity of a drought . . . Under their 
rule they would let the farmer starve, 
they would let the drought ravage the 
prairies, and they would tell the farmer 
that it was just too bad that he was 
being destroyed. 

“But let their own security and prof 
its be menaced and see how swiftly 
they come hurrying to the government 
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for special assistance ...It is only 
when the farmers do it that it suddenly 
becomes Wrong, unnatural, and un- 
necessary to try to control their eco- 
nomic destinies through cooperation.” 


Secretary Henry A. Wallace, whose 
home territory in Southern Iowa has 
felt the worst of the drought, and two 
other department officials answered 
their critics with less vituperation. An 
audience of Ruston, La., farmers cheered 
the Secretary when he characterized 
arguments that the drought discredited 
th AAA as “typical of short-sighted 
leadership of the Republican Party from 
1921 to 1932.” 


“Undoubtedly the drought .. . will 
make it necessary to change many of 
the agricultural programs for 1935,” he 
explained. “Fortunately, the AAA is 
adjustable. It may be that certain 
acreage-control programs will not be 
necessary at all in 1935, but with or- 
dinary weather the surplus will be such 
by the Fall of 1935 that it will be again 
necessary to launch a government loan 
campaign hooked up with acreage con- 
trol for 1936.” 


Mr. Wallace used similar arguments 
at Paducah, Ky., as did Farm Admin- 
istrator Chester C. Davis in Reno, and 
Acting Farm Administrator Victor 
Christgau over the radio from Wash- 
ington. 


PRIMARIES: Office Is Sought by 


Lydia Cady, Ex-Governor’s Lady 


Mrs. Lydia Cady Langer is 5 feet 2 
and weighs an even 100 pounds. Her 
heavy hair is titian, her bright eyes 
blue, and her cheeks dimpled. She 
brew up on Riverside Drive in New 
York City. Her childhood trips to the 
Metropolitan Opera gave her a spe- 
“ial thrill; when she looked around at 
the ornate balconies and proscenium, 
she could tell her companions that her 
father had designed them. 

_Last week the North Dakota Repub- 
lican Central Committee chose Lydia 

ser as the party’s candidate for 
Governor in the Fall elections, replac- 


Mrs. Lydia Cady Langer at Home: “I Come Humbly to Take This Nomination” 


ing her husband, who faces eighteen 
months in jail. Her small feet will 
try to fill his big shoes. She will seek 
to retain the popularity which Gov. 
William H. Langer won by glad-hand- 
ing the struggling farmers of the State 
and promising remedies for their trou- 
bles. 

Weather-beaten farmers cupped hands 
to ears to hear her gentle voice when 
she spoke before the committee. 

“I come humbly to take this nomina- 
tion,” she said, “mindful of my limita- 
tions and impressed with people’s con- 
fidence in Bill’s policies.” 

Last month, when her husband’s trial 
for soliciting political contributions 
from Federal relief workers interrupted 
his campaign, she took the stump for 
him. He had already been convicted 
when he won the primary election. Be- 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Returned from his vacation cruise (see 
Roosevelts). Announced intention to call 
conference of leading industrialists to dis- 
cuss plans for decentralizing industry. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson advocatéd a 
20 per cent cut in naval armaments by all 
powers signatory to the London Naval 
Treaty, with the 5:5:3 ratio unchanged 
(see Japan). 

Interstate Commerce Commission upheld the 
right of railroads serving the Port of New 
York to transport freight by lighter to all 
parts of the harbor without charge. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics announced retail 
food prices were the highest since Jan, 15, 
1932. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau struck 
again at evaders of liquor taxes by divid- 
ing the country into districts for enforcing 
internal revenue laws. He ruled that the 
name of the distiller and bottle manufac- 
turer must be “blown” into bottles. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

NRA further eased price-fixing regulations 
by permitting sales of new cars to govern- 
ment agencies beiow list price. 

Housing Administrator Moffett announced 
plans for a national drive to “sell’’ the 
idea of home modernizing and repairing to 
owners. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
ruled that grains may be planted on re- 
tired acreage if used only for hay or pas- 
turage. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug. 2) 
ReROMED iia Fete edéth ccs owes $44,461,847.79 


Expenditures. ...ccisccccvcscces $59,950,195.00 
p  RS Prey TT rie yee $2,436,799,056.37 
Defcit, fiscal year ....02..05.-. $268,668,736.43 
Public Demet Ji svevevcvecticed $27,172, 458,849.33 
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cause a felony conviction destroys the 
convict’s citizenship, Mr. Langer re- 
signed as nominee. 

After Mrs. Langer was chosen as his 
“vindication” candidate, she left Bis- 
marck for a three-week rest, prepara- 
tory to the election campaign. Like 
her husband, she is an expert hand- 
shaker. 

e 


CRIME: Mayor Helps Catch Two 
Of Indiana’s Itinerant Convicts 


Police Chief Robert W. Baker and 
Mayor W. A. Debo, who is also deputy 
police chief, know most of the 6,000 in- 
habitants of Mexico, Mo. Last week, 
as they strolled along the street near 
the town’s high school, they saw two 
unfamiliar faces peering at them from 
a parked car. 

“T think I’ll question those men,” said 
Chief Baker. “They look like sus- 
picious characters.” 

As the chief neared the parked sedan 
he found he was right. One of the men 
produced a pistol. Baker halted in his 
tracks. The men growled and started 
to drive off. Just then a gun barked, 
a bullet whistled, and one of the “sus- 


picious characters” slumped over, 
wounded in the chest. The other sur- 
rendered. 


Watching from the sidewalk, Mayor 
Debo had seen Baker’s plight, pulled 
his pistol, and fired. Thus Mexico’s 
heroes captured two of the five felons 
who escaped last week, as had 30 
others in the past fourteen months, 
from the sieve-like State Penitentiary 
at Michigan City, Ind. 


a 
LABOR: 7,000 Auto Men Quit 
Ranks As A. F. of L. Meets 


High officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, meeting Monday for 
a ten-day executive session at Atlantic 
City, found bad news awaiting them. 
Automobile workers in the Detroit 
area were breaking with the Federa- 
tion. 

But for this news, and the closely 
related rank-and-file revolts among 
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WIDE WORLD 


Back Home From the Sea: The President at Bonne- 
ville, Ore., Where He Says, “More Power to You” 


steel, rubber, radio, metal, and many 
other workers, William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., would have 
been happy. <A year ago he could 
boast 2,126,796 dues-paying members. 
Mr. Green is saving announcement of 
gains under NRA for the annual con- 
vention in October. Since the New 
Deal his own fame has grown through 
the increased importance of labor or- 
ganization under NRA. Mr. Green 
prefaced the Atlantic City session with 
brave words about giving the capitalists 
a last chance to solve unemployment 
and give labor its rightful place in the 
sun. 

The rosy picture was spoiled by Ar- 
thur E. Greer, serious-minded employe 
of the Hudson Motor Car Co. in Detroit, 
who looks fearlessly out at the world 
through rimless eyeglasses. Leading 
the defection of the 7,000-member 
Hudson company local, he personified 
for the long-faced conferees labor’s 
recent movement away from the Fed- 
eration toward a new-type organization. 

Speaking for Hudson employes, and 
for employes of the Olds Motor Co. 
who had broken with the A. F. of L. 
the day before, he said a tax of “35 
cents on the dollar of union dues” to 
support officials of a top-heavy labor 
bureaucracy seemed a poor investment. 
The Federation, he said, would sup- 
port a strike only when public opinion 
was with it, but would give no sym- 
pathy to an unpopular strike. Mr. 
Green, he continued, remained unhelp- 
fully on the fence during the San 
Francisco crisis and, when the strike 
collapsed, announced that the Federa- 
tion had been hostile to it. 

Hudson workers decided to follow the 
example of the Lansing Olds workers, 
who applied for a charter in the newly 


organized Associated Automobile 
Workers of America. 

“Radicals,” shouted A. F. of L. of- 
ficials. Communists claimed the new 
move was toward the despised com- 
pany union. 

Mr. Greer, unperturbed, said it was 
neither. It was rather a move toward 
the new-type “vertical” union, in which 
all classes of workers in an industry 
are enrolled together, not separated 
into individual craft locals. 


ROOSEVELTS: Smile Becomes 
Frown as Chief Sees Drought 


A bland, smiling President Roosevelt 
debarked at Portland, Ore., from his 
cool, ocean-going vacation last week. 
Four days later, a frowning, deeply 
concerned President Roosevelt looked 
from the window of his cross-country 
train as it roared into the edge of the 
drought-paralyzed areas. 





TROOP MOVEMENTS 





While Americans looked aghast at 
the armed camp that was Europe last 
week, close newspaper readers observed 
that the week’s military movements in 
this country included: 

WISCONSIN: Six National Guard infantry 
companies and 250 cavalrymen patrolled strike- 
torn Kohler. 

OKLAHOMA: National Guard detail main- 
tained “‘mobile military zone” around M. C. 
Graham, whom his friend, Governor Murray, 
wished to protect from further arrests after 
he had been fined for illegal milk sales. 

MINNESOTA: National Guard maintained 
martial law in strike-torn Minneapolis. 

LOUISIANA: National Guard troops held 
State officers and faced hostile New Orleans 
police in a new .‘‘Kingfish’’ squabble. 

NEW YORK: Rifle regiment established by 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan of the New York City 
Police Department, was placed in training. 


i 


Mr. Roosevelt observed vast reache 
of parched desolation. At his elhoy 
Lawrence Westbrook, Assistant Federaj 
Relief Administrator, was waiting for 
the President to look at special Maps 
showing that 60 per cent of the entir. 
country was in a desperate condition, 

The blackened areas on the map, 
over which the President pored fo, 
hours covered 24 States and the homes 
of 26,000,000 citizens. While Mr. Roose. 
velt and Secretary of War Dern cop. 
ferred over what to do about the drieq. 
up waterways, Secretary Ickes, at word 
from the President, left the train ty 
continue his study of the situation op 
the ground. 

He listened to Administrator West. 
brook’s statement that the drought 
damage now totals $5,000,000,000 ana 
that at least 25 per cent of the people 
on sub-marginal lands in the stricken 
Northwestern States should be guided 
to new places under government aid 
and supervision. Gloomily the Pregj- 
dent hurried on toward a Federal pro- 
ject he hopes will provide opportunity 
to move some of these people. That is 
the Fort Peck power and reclamation 
project in Montana on the upper Mis- 
souri River. 

Before facing the depressing drought 
area, the President visited the $31,000, 
000 power development under con- 
struction at Bonneville, Ore., and the 
$63,000,000 Grand Coulee Dam project 
in the Columbia River country of 
Washington. 

“More power to you,” he said to 
Bonneville crowds. Later he spoke at 
Two Medicine Chalet, high in the cool 
Rockies. He promised “an era of build- 
ing, the best kind of building—building 
of great public projects for the benefit 
of the public and with the definite ob- 
jective of building human happiness.” 

The Rocky Mountain speech brought 
the voice of radio’s favorite orator on 
the air for the first time in five weeks. 
Sitting in a lodge before a blazing log 
fire Mr. Roosevelt made Administration 
critics uneasy by exclaiming: ‘We are 
on the threshold ... of a battle to 
Save our resources of agriculture and 
industry against the selfishness of in- 
dividuals.” 

At the Chalet Mr. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt were inducted with picturesque 
ceremonies into the Blackfeet tribe, 
receiving the titles of Lone Chief and 
Medicine Pipe Woman respectively. 


® An important part of the President's 
family, Sistie and Buzzie, were in Chi- 
cago with their father, Curtis B. Dall, 
drinking in the wonders of the World's 
Fair. A barber made life for the Presi- 
dent’s Granddaughter considerably 
simpler. Sistie observed: “I don’t like 
braids. They fall in my soup.” The 
offending locks were bobbed. 


® Meanwhile, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, 
the children’s mother, was the only 
Roosevelt at the White House. She, 
too, had a problem. Informed that the 
place was torn up by builders, wh? 
were remodeling the executive offices, 
the President’s daughter exclaimed: 
“They’ve got to find a bed for me some 
where.” There are 64 rooms in the 
Executive Mansion. 
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AUSTRIA: 


As Dollfuss’s Slayers Are Hanged, 


Country Gossips About a Royalist Restoration 


In the Courtyard of Poor Sinners in 
the County Court of Vienna, they 
erected the gallows for an Austrian 
hanging last week. Franz Holzweber, 
the young electrician who led the raid 
on the Chancellery two weeks ago, was 
led out in gray prison garb. 

He mounted the stepladder. The 
nose was slipped around his neck. 
“I die for Germany!” he shouted. “Heil 
Hitler!” Someone kicked away the 
stepladder. Seven minutes later the 
slow strangulation was over. 

When Otto Planetta, blond former 
soldier who confessed shooting Chancel- 
lor Englebert Dollfuss, came out, he 
saw the swinging corpse. Five minutes 
later came his “Heil Hitler!” 

These two were only underlings in 
the plot. Monday, police declared the 
leaders were three Vienna lawyers. 
Two of them, officials thought, had es- 
caped to Germany. The third, Erik 
Fuehrer, who defended Planetta at his 
trial, was arrested. 

One of the two fugitives was in 
Munich a few days before the putsch, 
police said. They surmised he received 
his instructions in that city, headquar- 
ters for exiled Austrian Nazis. 

Planetta, Holzweber, and a killer ex- 
ecuted at Innsbruck were the first Nazis 
ever put to death in Austria. Paul 
Hudl, Holzweber’s second in command, 
received life imprisonment. The sen- 
tence brought hope to 140 putschists in 
Vienna jails. 

With the lifting of martial law, cof- 
fee shops and amusement haunts again 
stayed open until 1 A. M., and street 
cars and buses once more rattled along 
theRingstrasse. But police in dark green 
and soldiers in gray-green uniforms 
stil manned machine-guns near the 
doorway of the Chancellery. 





WIDE WORLD 


Chancellor Schuschnigg: “We Shall 
Glad Later to Consu!t the People” 


Wherever gossiping Austrians gath- 
ered, there were new rumors. Many of 
them concerned the young Hapsburg 
pretender, Archduke Otto, who, while 
Viennese sniped at each other, was busy 
finishing his doctor’s dissertation on 
Austro-Hungarian agriculture for Lou- 
vain University. One story concerned 
a secret meeting in Berlin. Count Al- 
bert von Mensdorff, an elderly Austrian 
diplomat, and Count George von Thurn, 
brother-in-law of Prince Ernst von 
Starhemberg, Heimwehr leader, had 
conferred in Berlin with Franz von 
Papen. Then, said the rumor, they left 
for Otto’s home, the Chateau of Steen- 
ockerzeel, Belgium. Monarchists be- 
lieved Berlin, Paris, and Rome might 
consent to a Hapsburg restoration as a 
symbol of Austrian independence. 

Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, the new Aus- 
trian Chancellor, assured correspond- 
ents his government sought peace. “We 
have not set before us dictatorial gov- 
ernment as an ideal,” he said. “We 
shall be glad later to consult the people 
and ask their advice within the frame- 
work of the corporative State.” He 
hinted that Socialist leaders, imprisoned 
without trial since last February, might 
be released in an effort to obtain the 
support of the workers. 

Meanwhile the Chancellor was in no 
hurry to accept Herr von Papen, whom 
Hitler had named Minister without con- 
sulting Vienna. Dr. Schuschnigg’s lame 
explanation was that he had not yet 
held a Cabinet meeting. 

Frau Dollfuss returned from the 
Austrian capital to Riccione on the 
Italian Adriatic, where she had left her 
two children with Donna Rachele Mus- 
solinii When she raised her heavy 
mourning veil to kiss them, little Rudolf 
and Eva asked why she was crying. 


That night she told them their father 
had gone on a long journey, and that 
they must remember him always. 


CANADA: Bennett Cuts the Dole 
And Provinces Dolefully Wail 


Premier Richard Bennett of Canada 
pulled a sleek morning coat over his 
shoulders one day last week and fixed 
a flower in his buttonhole. Thus cere- 
moniously attired, he marched up Par- 
liament Hill in Ottawa to break some 
bad news. 

Saluted by red-coated “Mounties” 
who patrol the hill and by the blue- 
jacketed House of Commons police, he 
walked into a committee room. There 
he told officials of the nine provinces, 
including eight provincial Premiers, 
that the Dominion Government must 
slash its dole allotments. 

Canada now pays $5,500,000 a month 
to maintain 1,100,000 indigent, a tenth 
of her population. For nearly four 
years federal, provincial, and munici- 
pal governments have shared direct re- 
lief costs equally. Relief items vary 
from city to city but usually include 
vouchers for food, rent, and clothing. 

Charges are frequently made that 
the voucher system is abused. Food 
allowances range from $2.20 a person 
to $8.20 for a family of ten; rent runs 
up to $15 a month. Vouchers are 
traded in occasionally for beer, cos- 
metics, gasoline, and movies. Relief 
officials claim, however, that 99 per 
cent of those on relief are honestly in 
need and that abuses are exceptional. 
Any voucher-recipient detected trading 
in his ticket is taken off relief rolls for 
a year. 

The federal share of direct relief to 
date exceeds $163,000,000. Mr. Bennett 
plans to substitute for the Dominion 
Government’s one-third share a system 
of lump sum disbursements. He de- 
clined to say how great the lump sums 








INTERNATIONAL 


Frau Dollfuss and Her Two Children (a Third Is Expected), 


Visiting the Mussolini 


Family at 


Riccione on the _ Adriatic 
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would be. But provincial Premiers 
feared the cut would be drastic. All 
vigorously protested. 

Mr. Bennett stood pat. He asked 
provincial officials to inform him what 
amounts they would require until next 
April. When he gets the estimates he 
will decide how much the Dominion 
Government will hand out. 

The most strenuous objector was 
Louis A. Taschereau, swarthy, sharp- 
eyed Premier of Quebec. Unable to 
budge Mr. Bennett, he aired his dissat- 
isfaction in the press. 

“The Ottawa decision, I fear, is go- 
ing to cause a great deal of confusion 
in the distribution of relief,” he said. 
“Such cities as Montreal and Quebec 
will find themselves in the most diffi- 
cult of situations as a result of the new 
federal relief plan. Municipalities are 
at the end of their financial tethers, 
and the province cannot do everything 
alone.” 

Mr. Bennett, he added bitterly, had 
originated the system he now blandly 
discarded. 


© 
JAPAN: Cables Hum With 


Prelude to Naval Conference 


An alert little crowd straggled into 
a white, modernistic building on Na- 
gata-cho (Nagata Street) in Tokyo 
one afternoon last week. Keisuke Oka- 
da had summoned representatives of 
the world press to his official residence 
for his first mass interview since he 
became Premier of Japan July 4. 


A courteous man of 66, he read a 
prepared statement to the group. His 
soft voice spoke of “Japan’s high mis- 
sion to contribute to the maintenance 
of peace and order . - in Eastern 
Asia.” Japan, he added, “has no par- 
ticular question pending with America, 
while our traditional friendship with 
Britain remains unchanged.” 


These polite phrases failed to sat- 
isfy correspondents who had written 
columns about demands Tokyo is ex- 
pected to make at the 1935 conference 
to discuss naval ratios. The visitors 
knew Okada, a retired Admiral, could 
give them a story worth cabling. Blunt- 
ly they asked him, through a Foreign 
Office interpreter, if Japan will ask for 
naval parity or for reduction by her 
rivals to the Japanese level. Premier 
Okada thought a moment. 


“It is not in my mind to expect such 
a radical change so suddenly,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘but I cannot favor the present 
ratio principle, which must hurt the 
self-respect of nations.” 


He reiterated earlier Japanese claims 
to permanent possession of 623 Pacific 
islands held under a mandate from the 
League of Nations, from which Japan’s 
withdrawal becomes effective next Feb- 
ruary. But on other subjects he was 
blandly evasive. Japan, he said, had 
not yet decided whether to abrogate 
the Washington Treaty and its 5:5:3 
naval ratio. Something more satis- 
factory than the ratio system ought to 
be devised, he said. But he had no 
suggestions to make. 


KEYSTONE 


Premier Bennett of Canada Was 
Worried About Relief Expenses 


INTERNATIONAL 


Premier Okada of Japan Was 
Bothered About Naval Parity 


— 


— 


In Washington, Claude A. Swansgoy 
Secretary of the Navy, read Premie, 
Okada’s remarks. As one polite may 
to another, the Virginia-born Cabing 
member urged a compromise. The 
5:5:3 ratio, he declared, must be maip. 
tained. But he advocated, as an og. 
cial offer from America, a 20 per cen 
tonnage reduction by the three greg} 
naval powers. 


Back to Tokyo flashed Mr. Swap. 
son’s suggestion. Newspapers splashej 
it on front pages. “Entirely unaccept. 
able!” cried Japanese naval men. Re. 
duction, they explained, is desirable— 
but not an equal reduction. The Unite, 
States and Britain must sacrifice more 
tonnage, both proportionately and ap. 
solutely, than Japan. 


Three days later Gen. Kunishige 
Tanaka, former Japanese military at. 
tache at Washington, leaped into the 
fray. President Roosevelt, he said, was 
“insolent” three weeks ago when he 
stressed the efficiency of American 
fighting forces in Hawaii. The veteran 
General, who is head of the Meirinkai, 
retired officers’ political organization, 
declared the 5:5:3 ratio must be 
scrapped. 


Half way across the world another 
voice spoke up. Earl Beatty, Admiral 
of the British Fleet, announced that 
Britain also must have, not less, but 
more warships. Speaking at Ports- 
mouth from the deck of the Victory, 
Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar, he said: 


“It is the duty of the people of this 
country to maintain a navy adequate 
to the services it has to perform. The 
time has come when the shackles of 
international agreements should be 
thrown off and the shackle accepted in 
the Treaty of London (which reaffirmed 
the Washington ratio) should be re- 
pudiated.” 


ITALY: Fascists Sympathize With 


Exile; Become Ex-Fascists 


Twenty Fascists have been expelled 
from the party by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral Achille Starace. Their sin, accord- 
ing to the official communique, was that 
they showed sympathy for a ‘Fascist 
who was expelled because he opposed 
party orders.” 


Thus, bloodlessly, Premier Benito 
Mussolini cleaned up his party last 
week. The victims were from Bologna 
in Northern Italy. The man they had 
sympathized with was Leandro Arpina- 
ti, who was disgraced July 23. 


Sometimes called the dictator of 
sports, Signor Arpinati headed the 
Italian Olympic Committee. As leader 
of the football and swimming associa- 
tions, he contributed to the impressive 
growth of sports under fascism. While 
Under-Secretary of the Interior, a post 
he resigned last year, he was rash 
enough to quarrel with the party secre 
tary. Signor Arpinati retired to a farm 
near Bologna and brooded over his 
grievances. He has now been exiled 
to the lonely Lipari Islands off Sicily: 
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FRANCE: Jewish Soldier, Drunk, 
Starts Bloody Algerian Riots 






Clad in a horizon-blue French uni- 
form, a drunken Jewish soldier-tailor 
staggered into a mosque at Constan- 
tine, in France’s Northern Algeria, last 
Saturday evening. He did not bother to 
perform sacred ablutions or change his 
army boots to required slippers. It was 
the hour of prayer. Devout Moslems 
knelt reverently, repeating the words 
of the white-robed Imam. 

Suddenly the soldier shouted insults 
at the Arabs. They sprang up and be- 
labored him. They rushed across the 
Rummel River to the Jewish quarter, 
yelling: “Kill the Jews!” They set fire 
to shops. Jews, barricading their doors, 
hurled rocks from the flat roofs. Fierce 
street brawls broke out. Men fought 
with pistols and knives. One Jew was 
stoned to death. 

After a short calm, shots fired from 
a Jewish home started another bloody 
riot. Senegalese troops and gendarmes 
rushed from Algiers and dispersed the 
rioters. The dead were placed at 100, 
with 300 wounded. Squads of soldiers 
set up their machine guns at strategic 
points in the Jewish quarter while pa- 
trols kept the principal streets clear. 


Gov. Gen. Jules Carde, on vacation in 
Paris, took a seaplane back from Mar- 
seilles. He hoped to persuade Arabs, 
pouring in from the desert at word of 
the trouble, to return to their tents. 









CHINA: Chiang Prefers Chasing 
Local Reds to Fighting Japan 













Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, military dic- 
tator of the Nanking Government, stud- 
ied tactics in Japan. An able command- 
er himself, he has a healthy respect for 
the island empire’s war lords. Chinese 
patriots who demand that he avenge 
Japanese aggressions always find him 
sympathetic. But Chiang tells them 
that he must first put down the Com- 
munists at home. 


He has been fighting Chinese Reds 
since 1927 when he quarreled with 
Michael Borodin, a Soviet agent who 
organized the peasant armies three 
years earlier. Despite minor successes, 
Chiang has failed to drive the Com- 
munists from the wooded hills and 
mountains of Fukien and Kiangsi prov- 
inces, where millions of peasants live 
under Communist administration. The 
well-armed Red armies, which include 
Women soldiers, defy the Nanking 
strategist who, between Red drives, 
steadily increases the power of his 
military machine. 

Last week Communists marched on 
the old walled city of Foochow on the 
coast. Among the elaborately terraced 
mountains west of the city they met 
nationalist troops. Musketry rattled. 
Frightened villagers fled to the hills. 
Foreign consuls at Foochow cabled 
their governments. 


Into the harbor, dotted with mat- 
Covered boats on which scores of Chi- 
hese families live, steamed warships of 








































ACME 


Question: Why Does the British Parliament Adjourn Before Aug. 12? 
Answer: Because That’s the Day to Be in Scotland Shooting Grouse 


Japan and Britain and the American 
cruiser Sacramento. But their guns 
were not needed. Chiang’s veterans, 
who crushed a revolt by Chinese radi- 
cals in Fukien early this year, chased 
the Communists south. 

As usual, the troops failed to exter- 
minate the Red forces. Chiang’s political 
foes booed. They suspected the dic- 
tator wanted to keep alive his excuse 
for not fighting Japan and had ordered 
his soldiers not to follow up their vic- 
tory. 


BRITAIN: Parliament Adjourns 
As the Sacred Twelfth Nears 


“Who goes home?” The watchman’s 
cry, taken up by doorkeepers, echoed 
through the corridors of Parliament 
July 31. “Who goes home?” 

Since the time when the dark streets 
of London held danger for legislators, 

















WHAT PARLIAMENT DID 





Major Acts Passed 
(Nov. 21, 1933—July 31, 1934) 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Suspended the office of 
Governor of Newfoundland and provided 
for administration of island by special 
commission. 

SHIPPING: Provided for government subsi- 
dies for constructing ships for North 
Atlantic trade. 

FINANCE: Reduced income tax from five 
shillings to four shillings, sixpence, on the 
pound. 

UNEMPLOYMENT: Restored dole cuts, as- 
sured solvency of insurance fund; extend- 
ed benefit period without “‘means test’’ 


from 26 to a possible 52 weeks. 

PETROLEUM: Vested in the Crown the own- 
ership of oil and natural gas in Great 
Britain. 


and linkboys with torches lighted them 
home, the traditional call has marked 
the nightly closing of Parliament. But 
July 31 it had a special meaning: Both 
Houses had just risen for the Summer 
recess. The fourth session will open 
Oct. 12. 

Lords and M. P.’s had nearly 50 pub- 
lic bills to their credit, all labeled ‘‘Le 
Roy le veult,” which indicates royal 
assent. Among them, in token of a 
record drought, were many measures 
protecting water supplies of rural lo- 
calities. One act extended legal hours 
for solemnizing marriages. Another 
helped to ruin the rodeo which Tex 
Austin took to England. It prohibited 
“throwing, casting, roping, or catching 
with ropes or other appliances, any 
animal; or wrestling, fighting, or strug- 
gling with any animal; or riding or at- 
tempting to ride any untamable or un- 
controllable animal.” 

Most legislators did not reflect on 
their important accomplishments (see 
table). Instead they dreamed of a 
moor, purple with heather; of an Eng- 
lish setter on point, immobile, with 
raised paw and plume-like tail; or of 
red-brown birds and a full bag. For 
Parliament, as usual, was adjourning 
before the Twelfth—that sacred day in 
August when everybody who is any- 
body goes to Scotland to shoot grouse. 


NEW GUINEA: New-Found Friendly 
Natives Never Heard of Union Jack 


Britons proud of their empire learned 
last week that 200,000 people who never 
heard of the Union Jack have been liv- 
ing for years under British rule. E. W. 
Pearson Chinnery, who found them, de- 
scribed his discovery to the Interna- 
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tional Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences in London. 

Mr. Chinnery, an Australian and war- 
time aviator, is a magistrate and gov- 
ernment anthropologist in New Guin- 
ea. The island’s 300,000 square miles 
sprawl just south of the Equator in the 
Pacific Ocean. The western half be- 
longs to the Netherlands, the southeast- 
ern part—Papua—to Britain, and the 
northeastern, formerly Kaiser Wil- 
helms Land, has been administered by 
Australia as a League of Nations man- 
date since 1921. 

Flying south over the Bismarck 
Mountains in the mandated territory, 
Mr. Chinnery was amazed to see the 
jungle give place to rolling hills and 
checker-board gardens swarming with 
black natives. 

‘We just rubbed our eyes,” he said. 
“We couldn’t believe what we saw.” 

Later the anthropologist returned on 
foot to the land previously thought to 
be an uninhabited jungle. He found 
200,000 frizzy-haired natives, stronger 
and healthier than other island people. 
There were evidences of an earlier, for- 
gotten culture. The people raised and ate 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, bananas, 
and beans. They were expert at gar- 
dening, an accomplishment almost un- 
known among other natives. 

The island has long been a favorite 
haunt of anthropologists. Negritos, 
Melanesians, and Papuans split off into 
innumerable tribes. In places the lan- 
guage changes every ten miles. Sev- 
eral years ago explorers discovered a 
fierce black tribe with Semitic features. 

Fortunately for Mr. Chinnery, the 
new-found natives were friendly. Large 
parts of the island are infested by 
head-hunters, who daub their glisten- 
ing dark bodies with red and yellow 
paint, stick bird of paradise feathers 
on their heads, and go man-hunting 
through the jungle. They spear their 
enemies, eat their flesh to the fierce 
beat of tom-toms, and shrivel the 
heads. Black babies often make toys 
of their fathers’ trophies. 

In pidgin English, the only common 
language, the Australian Government 
directs the path of progress. At Rabaul, 
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the capital, a “mary” (black woman) 
must substitute calico “laplap” for her 
grass skirt. She may not expose her 
breasts. But the men strut almost 
naked, with gaudy hibiscus flowers be- 


‘hind their ears—a touch which native 


custom denies the marys. Both sexes 
still dye their kinky heads green, blue, 
or cardinal red. 

The new natives will be governed like 
others in the interior. Government 
agents designate the luluai, or village 
headman, and give him as the symbol 
of office a blue-peaked cap with a red 
band. They build a government station, 
and plant tropical fruits for the natives. 
Fighting off ferocious mosquitoes, the 
agents share a native banquet of yams, 
slightly roasted pig, smoked flying fox, 
and fresh sugar cane. Then they dis- 
tribute gifts and go on to the next vil- 
lage. 

Agents have no love for gold pros- 
pectors, who often fight with peaceful 
natives. To avoid bloodshed, the gov- 
ernment forces miners to fly to the 
gold fields—‘“make like pigeon,” the 
natives call it. Nearly 30,000 inden- 
tured natives labor in the mandated ter- 
ritory, principally on coconut planta- 
tions. 

“I don’t expect any trouble unless 
gold is found in the new land,” Mr. 
Chinnery said. 


* 
HAITI: After 19 Years, Marines 
Quit “Sovereign” Republic 


“The Republic of Haiti is one and in- 
divisible, free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent. Its territory is inviolable, and can- 
not be alienated by any treaty or any 
convention.” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy, penned 
these words when he wrote the Consti- 
tution of Haiti in 1917. Two years 
earlier two battalions of United States 
marines rushed ashore at Port au 
Prince to restore order to the faction- 
torn republic. They seized the govern- 
ment and kept a devil-dog grip on it 
for nineteen years. 

Last week, against a backdrop of 
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wheeling flamingos and mist-toppeq 
mountains, happy Haitians waved good. 
bye as 800 “leathernecks” boarded the 
naval supply ship Bridge. Their depart. 
ure was the beginning of the end of 
occupation. 

Haitians had to thank Mr. Rooge. 
velt’s “good-neighbor” policy. At the 
President’s request, suave Albert Blanch. 
et, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plentipotentiary to the United States 
and Norman Armour, handsome career 
diplomat, had a talk. They decided the 
last kaki-clad marine should leave 
Haiti by Aug. 10. 

America’s occupation of the Negro 
republic had caused much head-shak. 
ing. “Yankee imperialism,” shouted 
South and Central Amerioa. 

Defenders of the State Department's 
Caribbean policy claimed that prior to 
American intervention the island was a 
cesspool of murder and intrigue. They 
insisted that the happy-go-lucky Haiti- 
ans were badly in need of modern 
plumbing. American holders of Haitian 
bonds, marketed by the National City 
Bank, were uneasy over reports of 
Haitian indifference to business enter- 
prise. Visiting ship captains, slopping 
through the muddy streets of Port au 
Prince, referred to the tropical island 
as a “pig-sty,” and told tales of lurid 
voodoo rites. 

Liberty-loving critics the world over 
charged that the National City Bank, 
not the State Department, ran Haiti, 
and gloated last year when an Ameri- 
can custom official was caught in fraud. 
It was shown that Americans paid $25,- 
000,000 in occupation charges to protect 
bondholders of a $24,000,000 loan un- 
derwritten by Charles E. Mitchell's 
bank. The “devil-dogs,” some stated, 
made a week-end sport of shooting 
peons who scampered to the hills to 
escape compulsory highway labor. 
Haitians to the number of 3,500 were 
killed in the first five years of military 
rule. 

Last week the clamor subsided. The 
land made famous by Henri Christophe, 
“The Black Napoleon,” self-styled em- 
peror of the island in 1811, was again 
to be “sovereign and independent.” 
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AL SMITH: Returns to Public 
Life; Won’t Retire Until 90 





The only great heights to which Al- 
fred E. Smith has risen in the last two 
years have been in the elevators of his 
own still-struggling Empire State 
Building. But last week he returned, 
for the first time in more than two 
years, to the councils of Tammany 
Hall. 

With him were the other two mem- 
pers of the Great Triumvirate which 
so long guided Tammany: United 
States Senator Robert F. Wagner and 
Surrogate James A. Foley. 

Al’s Brown Derby was in the ring 
again, but only at the edge of it. He 
came back, a mellowed and aging Al, 
not to rule, but to advise. He came 
pack only because Boss Curry, whose 
administration he considered corrupt, 
was gone. .He came back to help clean 
up the mess. He would even like to 
change the name of Tammany Hall. 

Most of all, New York’s ex-Governor 
returned to Tammany to help his friend 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, who now has 
the strong anti-Jewish German vote of 
New York State and the Tammany 
forces against him. 

Monday, for the first time in years, 
Mr. Smith returned to the “raddio,”’ to 
“look at the record,” and tell the New 
York public why he quit the Charter 
Commission. 

So far as close friends can observe, 
Governor Smith has no clear-cut polit- 
ical ambitions. Vaguely in the back of 
his mind there may be the thought 
that, when the bill for the Roosevelt 
expenditures comes in, when grinding 
taxes are unpaid, and when there is 
“hell to pay,” he may be needed by the 
party. His great ambition now is to 
build up his estate for his family. 

Of the booing he got at a Curry- 
dominated meeting of Tammany Hall 
early this year, Al remarked: “It- is 
one of the greatest compliments I have 
ever received, to be booed by those 
muggs.”” At the ovation he received 
on his return last week, he smiled his 
famous, horsey smile. 

He is a better-looking Al than he was 
two years ago. The crow’s feet in the 
corners of his steely gray eyes and the 
lines about his oratorical mouth have 
deepened. His hair has whitened, soft- 
— the harsh outlines of his leonine 
ead. 

The deep bass voice still booms and 
roars. The big Corona-Corona cigar, 
the kind he smokes and gives away in 
bales, still points his gestures. He is 
i the pink physically. His doctors say 
he will live to be a very old man, vigor- 
ous to the last. 

Going on 61, he keeps fit by much 
wimming. Golfing is on the wane. 
Beer is still his favorite drink. He 

whisky during the prohibition 
because he couldn’t get good beer. He 
60¢s to Luchow’s, famous old German 
restaurant in Fourteenth Street, once 
“J twice a week for good brew and 
cod. He wants to retire at 90. 
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Al Smith: Urbane and Practical, Hardheaded and Sentimental 


Nowadays he pays much attention 
to his clothes, a thing he never used 
to do. His favorite suitings are browns 
and blues, which he selects himself, 
usually in pin-stripes. He likes double- 
breasted coats and often wears them 
open, revealing a double-breasted waist- 
coat. He has about 25 suits. - His 
protege Jimmy Walker always had 70 
to 100. 

Except on occasion, the ex-Governor 
no longer sports the Brown Derby. He 
has about as many hats as suits: pan- 
amas for Summer, fedoras in browns 
and grays for Winter. He still has two 
Packard cars, one open, one closed, 
but he has let one chauffeur go. He 
says he has had to trim his expenses. 

Mr. Smith’s income is about $75,000 
a year, mostly in salary as Empire 
State Building executive. This he 
spends on living expenses for himself 
and his family and for holding the 
large “paper” fortune he had before 
the crash. 

The Smiths are getting ready to 
move from their elaborate penthotise 
at 51 Fifth Av., and there has been 
much to-do about it in the Smith fami- 
ly. The man who was once a penniless 
lad in a rickety tenement on Oliver 
Street is particular about where he lives. 


He doesn’t want to seem uppity. He is 
still proud of his Alma Mater and his 
degree, F.F.M.—Fulton Fish Market. 
Harvard gave him an honorary LL.D.. 
in 1933. 

He likes the place at 51 Fifth Av. 
The roof, which he glassed in at an ex- 
pense of about $10,000, is a big solari- 
um. There he has a small bar and a 
well-worn hurdy-gurdy beside it, out of 
which he delights in grinding the old 
favorites: “Sidewalks of New York,” 
“The Band Played On,” and “Annie 
Rooney.” The trouble with 51 Fifth Av., 
Mr. Smith says, is that the rooms are 
too small. 

Mrs. Smith has been house-hunting 
for the last six months. She found three 
big apartments she liked on Park Av- 
enue. She was looking for an eighteen- 
room apartment. The Governor insists 
he can’t get along with less. 

But each time Mrs. Smith mentioned 
one of the Park Avenue places Mr. 
Smith shook his head stubbornly. He 
didn’t even want to go further uptown, 
but finally he gave in. 

“Fifth Avenue,” he said, “Yeah, that’s 
all right. But Park Avenue! No, sir! 
That’s getting a little too far out of my 
element as an Oliver Street boy.” 

Asked why he must have an eighteen- 
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room apartment, he replied: “I have a 
big family. They and their kin are 
stretched almost the entire length of 
the Erie canal, from Troy to Rochester. 
When they all come to see me, I want 
to have room for ’em.” 

There will be plenty of room in the 
new home at Sixty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue, facing Central Park. 
Three of the big rooms will be con- 
verted into one huge living room. There 
are five master bedrooms and many 
smaller ones. Mr. Smith loves Central 
Park. Even when he lived ’way down- 
town he took a walk there every Satur- 
day afternoon. He never failed to call 
at the monkey house in the Park Zoo 
to see Joey, a monk he once had at 
Albany. 

His present feeling toward his fallen 
political protege, Jimmy Walker, is an 
admixture of indignation and sympathy. 
A good Catholic, he can’t forgive Walk-~- 
er for divorcing his first wife, but when 
he heard recently that Walker’s finan- 
cial affairs are under scrutiny of a 
grand jury for the third time, he ob- 
served: “I hope they don’t indict poor 
Jimmy. He’s suffered enough already.” 


Mr. Smith doesn’t like to commercial- 
ize his opinions. Although he could use 
the money, he quit his $38,000 job with 
Frank Tichenor’s New Outlook simply 
because he got sick of it. Disagree- 
ment with Mr. Tichenor on the air-mail 
scandal was his excuse, but he wanted 
an excuse. He has recently refused 
several commercial radio offers, the 
latest being $4,000 a program for 26 
broadcasts for an oil company. 

For some time he has been writing 
a book on the citizen’s relationship to 
his government, a sort of citizen’s text- 
book which may be published this Win- 
ter. He has been so busy he has had to 
dictate it a paragraph at a time. 

Mr. Smith puts in a full day at his 
Empire State Building. His phones ring 
continually. About half his time is de- 
voted to doing favors for old friends, 
new friends, and friends he doesn’t 
know at all. 

When the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
publicly attacked him for criticising 
the administration and bitterly accused 
him of having “gone over” to the capi- 
talists, the ex-Governor had nothing to 
say. He didn’t want to be in the posi- 
tion of attacking a man of the cloth. 

His friends urged him to issue a 
statement refuting the radio priest’s 
facts. When he was supposed to have 
taken two Bishops from the Empire 
State Building to J. P. Morgan’s office 
in Wall Street, the old Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel was still on the Empire State 
Building site and he was in the Gover- 
nor’s office at Albany. He refused to 
issue the statement. 

A practical, hard-headed, sentimental 
old softie is the urbane Al Smith of to- 
day. The bitterness of a few years ago 
is gone. In the midst of the Tammany 
reception to the Big Three, when all 
was solemnity on the platform, he spied 
the wife of an old family friend a few 
seats away from him. While 800 peo- 
ple watched him, he jumped up, .and 
with a glad bellow of “Hello, Minnie!” 
gave her a great big smacking kiss. 
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POLO: Last Year’s Star Quartet 
Arrives East for Match Plays 


Through the drought area of Cen- 
tral United States last week sped 45 
horses—cool, comfortable, and well-fed. 
They were Western polo ponies travel- 
ing by train in luxurious air-conditioned 
cars to Long Island, N. Y. Ten grooms, 
acting as valet-butlers, fed the ponies 
water, oats, and hay, brought along 
from California. 

Next week these mounts will work 
for their living. The Western polo 
squad begins serious practice for the 
East-West matches, scheduled to open 
Sept. 8 at Meadow Brook. 


Last year’s star quartet, which 
downed the East two matches to one 
at Chicago, will again take the field. 
Cecil Smith, who has recovered from a 
recent sinus trouble which affected his 
vision, is ready. His team-mates will 
be Elmer J. Boeseke, Rube Williams, 
and Aidan Roark. Sideline reserves will 
be Lindsay Howard and air-minded Eric 
Pedley, who flew by plane from the 
Pacific Coast last year when Williams 
broke his leg. 

In the East there is a wealth of 
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wealthy polo players—so many tha 
they started practice two weeks aheag 
of the West to give the selection cop. 
mittee ample time to pick the strongey 
line-up. The veteran Devereux Milbury 
polo’s premier back, who at 52 now 
swings a golf club more frequently 
than a mallet, has the final say. 

He may put Thomas Hitchcock at 
back. Hitchcock, who quit football at 
Harvard because the game was to 
rough for him, is a fearless warrior op 
a horse and may upset many a hard. 
riding Westerner in the shadow of the 
goal-posts. Hitchcock boxes for exer. 
cise. 

Milburn feels the other three jobs are 
wide open. Leading candidates are 
Raymond Guest, long-distance mallet. 
er; Seymour Knox, Elbridge Gerry, 
Michael Phipps, William Post, Stewart 
Iglehart, Robert Strawbridge, Ear] 
Hopping, and James Mills. Winston 
Guest is away. He preferred a Euro- 
pean honeymoon trip to playing polo, 

“The East has an even chance to 
win,” predicted Milburn. 

“The West has a decided edge,” said 
Cecil Smith confidently. 

Until a few years ago “local” polo 
series created little stir. America’s 
polo stars came from one section: Long 
Island. Only England and Argentina 
provided competition. Then came last 


Thomas Hitchcock, Back in the Saddle for East-West Polo Series 
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year’s spectacular.victory of reckless, 
nard-riding cowboys, which turned the 
East-West matches into polo’s world 
series. 

The public is becoming fond of the 
sport. It is played at 26 colleges. 
“Hockey on horses” some day may re- 
place football as a crowd getter. 
Americans love horses, speed, and 
roughness. 

A question often asked by fans is 
now long can a man play polo. What 
gives out first: his legs, arms or eyes? 

Most players say the thing that us- 
ually gives out first is money. 


WVOTORBOATING: George Reis 
Runs Away With the Gold Cup 


George Reis, born to wealth, was 
brought up to learn the value of money. 
His father, a steel executive, used to 
make him caddy during the summer 
while the family was vacationing in re- 
sorts. Last week, at 45, Reis exposed 
himself to charges of Gold Cup hoard- 
ing. For the second year in succession, 
he won that trophy, speed-boating’s 
most ancient emblem of supremacy. 


This year the races (for boats with- 
out superchargers and limited to 625 
cubic inches piston-displacement) were 
held on the deep-green waters of Lake 
George, N. Y. Not for twenty years 
had ace powerboat chauffeurs bounced 
over the lake’s waves. So enthusiastic 
were civic leaders over the publicity 
Lake George would receive that they 
laid out the two and one-half mile oval 
course last Winter when the lake was 
still frozen. They bored holes through 
the ice and dropped anchors. 


The big moment came last Saturday. 
Five other pilots and Reis, a local hero, 
lined up for the first of three 30-mile 
heats, each twelve laps. Reis drove El 
Lagarto, oldest and ugliest boat in the 
race. 


The first heat was a procession. It 
fnished as it started. Driving at an 
average clip of almost 58 miles an 
hour, Reis hummed past the judges’ 
stand a quarter-mile in front. Then 
came Bennett Hill in Hornet and Bill 
Horn in Delphine IV, winner in 1932. 


The second heat was crucial. If the 
blue-shirted Hill could make his black 
Hornet travel a bit faster than in the 
first heat, a real dark horse might come 
through. 


Hornet took an early lead. Reis let 
El Lagarto out in the fourth lap. Try- 
ing to resist the challenge, Hill kept the 
throttle wide open, his sixteen-cylinder 
motor turning at 4,200 revolutions a 
minute. The strain was too much. 


Hornet’s motor sputtered and slowed 
down. Hill and his mechanic peered 
sadly at the wounded motor while the 
lail-enders sped past. El Lagarto was 

again, Delphine IV second. 

First place in a heat meant 400 points, 
Second 361, third 324, fourth 289. Reis 
tntered the final heat in a comfortable 
Position. All he needed was a fourth 
Place to win the Gold Cup. There were 
‘uly four boats able to start, two hav- 
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George Reis in El Lagarto Winning Gold Cup Race at Lake George, N. Y. 


ing withdrawn because of 
trouble. 
place. 

Gar Wood, whose boats skim two 
miles a minute (twice as fast as Reis’s), 
was a spectator. Wood is the annual 
king of the Harmsworth Races, contest 
for the speediest boats afloat. 

Reis loves boats and has long en- 
joyed setting records. Back in 1901 he 
was one of the first men to pilot a boat 
at the unheard-of speed of five miles 
an hour. He had a one-cylinder engine. 

He will defend his National Sweep- 
stake title in Baltimore this week-end, 
and his President’s Cup in Washington 
Sept. 21 and 22. 

When not tuning up motors, he often 
tunes up musical instruments. He plays 
most of the stringed variety fast and 
well. If he needed money, he could go 
on the stage. Every Winter he takes 
his wife to Pasadena, Calif., where he 
stars in amateur theatricals. 


engine 
Reis coasted in taking third 
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SPORT SHORTS: Armour, not 
“Trying too Hard,” Wins Open 


Colorful Tommy Armour, veteran 
Scotsman who recently signed a maga- 
zine story deploring the lack of color 
in present champions, remedied the 
situation in part by winning the Cana- 
dian Open Golf Championship himself. 
His 72-hole tour of a Toronto course in 
287 beat out Ky Laffoon of Denver by 
two strokes. 

“Winning championships is easy if 
you don’t try too hard,” says Armour. 
“Relaxation is the most important part 
of the game.” He blames the loss of 
one British Open title on Jim Barnes, 
who made him tighten up. “He pre- 
sented me with a suit of underwear 
that bound me under the arms and 
made it impossible for me to swing.” 


Armour is widely known as golf’s 
greatest iron-player. He has his own 
version of how he got that reputation. 


“About fifteen years ago a well- 
known golf writer, in his cups, saw me 
hit a drive which he mistook for an 
iron shot. He rushed breathlessly into 
the press tent, exclaiming he had never 
seen such an iron-player. He was a 
convincing talker. As the cups went 
down, the marvel of the iron shot grew, 
so that in the space of one day I be- 
came Armour, the Great Iron Shooter.” 

ANOTHER CARNERA: After the 1936 
Olympics Jack Torrance, Louisiana 
State University shot-putter, plans to 
use his 285 pounds in professional box- 
ing bouts. Sunday he astounded Nor- 
wegians in Oslo by shoving the 16- 
pound iron ball 57 feet 5-32 inch, break- 
ing all records. 

SOLITAIRE: Robert S. Sutliffe, retired 
New York engineer, has played the 
lonely Canfield game 63,000 times in 
the last twenty years. He always left a 
card table standing in his bedroom, al- 
ways seated himself in the same chair. 
Carefully he wrote the results in a lit- 
tle black notebook. 


He revealed this week that the fa- 
mous odds sét by Richard A. Canfield, 
late gambler, didn’t give a man a 
chance. Canfield sold the pack of cards 
for $50. He let players go through the 
pack once and paid them back $5 for 
each card built in the center of the 
table, including aces. That meant one 
had to build eleven cards in the center 
to win $5. 

Sutliffe got all 52 cards in the center 
about 25 times in a thousand, but his 
average was nine. If Sutliffe had been 
playing with someone for keeps during 
the past twenty years, at the Canfield 
rate he would now be out $315,000. 
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A Fish for Her Boss: Miss Frances Robinson, NRA Assistant to General Johnson, 
Lands a Sea Bass Amid Confusion on Deck and Cheers From the Chief, at Agua Caliente 
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The End of a Mile: Bill Bonthren ef Princeton, Famous for His Driving Finishes, The Drys 7 
Fails to Catch the Smiling Jack Lovelock of Oxford, in Track Meet at London (Left) of 
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Franklin D. Jr., Take a Les- 
Kahanamoku at Waikiki, Hawaii 








COPYRIGHT NATIONAL GEOGr4PHIC SOCIETY 
Coming Down From the Stratosphere: The Torn Fabric of the Balloon Hangs 
Over the Gondola, Just Before the Three Occupants Jump Out in Parachutes 
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5 on Repeal: S. P. McNaught The Government Launches Another Coast Guard Cutter to Fight 
League Starts Tour of Ohio Smugglers: The Onondaga Splashes in Sideways at Bay City, Mich. 
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STAGE: The Elmer Rices Buy a 
Theatre for “Judgment Day” 


Elmer Rice, plump, red-headed pro- 
ducer-playwright, beamed proudly from 
the stage of the old Belasco Theatre 
last week. At last he had his own show 
house. Mrs. Rice had just bought the 
theatre where such famous actors as 
David Warfield have achieved their 
greatest triumphs. The sale price re- 
vealed on a deed in the Registrar’s 
Office was $330,000. 

The Rices talked animatedly of plans 
to open their new possession Sept. 12 
with the playwright’s “Judgment Day,” 
a melodrama. Two more of his works 
will be produced during the season at 
other theatres. They are “Between Two 
Worlds,” heralding Joseph Schildkraut’s 
return to the stage, and “Not for 
Children.” 

In August twenty years ago Broad- 
way saw Mr. Rice’s first play, “On 
Trial.” He won the 1929 Pulitzer 
Prize with “Street Scene.” Despite his 
success in the dramatic field, Elmer 
Rice, whose name was once Elmer Leo- 
pold Reizenstein, despises Broadway as 
the cheapest place in the world. He 
procrastinates as long as possible, but 
when he finally starts on a new play 
he scribbles madly for many hours in 
longhand. His secretary types his 
scripts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rice were aghast when 
they explored their new acquisition. 
Scores of narrow stone steps led up 
into what had once been the private 
quarters and working domain of the 
late David Belasco. Countless little 
offices opened onto a narrow hallway. 
Up more steps they found the famous 
“studio,” two stories high, illuminated 
by stained glass, furnished with dark, 
massive furniture. Practical Mrs. Rice 
decided to let the furnishings remain. 
Far too huge to be taken through the 
passageway, they had been hoisted 
through windows when the building 
was new. To remove the mammoth ob- 
jects would be expensive. 

In the theatre proper the Rices be- 
lieve they have a gem. Designed by 
Belasco himself, the stage has an ele- 
vator and an efficient scene dock for 
quick shifting of sets. The Belasco 
was the first theatre to have fade-out 
ceiling lights. 


SUMMER DEBUT: Beechwood Stock 
Gives Clare Brokaw’s First Play 


A dazed, subdued audience came 
away from a Summer theatre last week 
exhausted by scenes of love, abnormali- 
ties, and murder. In Scarborough, 
N. Y., the Beechwood Stock Company 
had presented Clare Boothe Brokaw’s 
first play, “Abide With Me.” 

The gruesome plot tells of a sauve 
and charming man of means who in 
private life is a sadist. Twice he mar- 
ries and twice the world sides with him 
in his marital difficulties. He is so de- 
lightful as a friend and acquaintance! 
When the second wife confides her trou- 
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Elmer Rice and Wife, Proud Owners 
of a Theatre on “Despised” Broadway 


Farmers Praying for Rain in 
Vidor’s Film, “Our Daily Bread” 


" 2 INTERNATIONAL 
King Vidor, Who Says. His Heart 
and Shirt Are in His New Picture 


bles to the first (Rosamond Pinchot), 
a dramatic scene ensues. Miss Pinchot 
goes to the villian and shoots him. One 
of the finest moments of the play comes 
in the epilogue, a scene between Miss 
Pinchot and the husband’s doctor. 

Miss Pinchot, who is under contract 
to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, obtained per. 
mission from her producers to Stay 
away from Hollywood long enough to 
appear in the lead. The play has heen 
bought by John Golden for production 
on Broadway next season. It needs 
re-writing. First it was called ‘“Naomi’s 
Daughter,” then “Marsden’s Wife:” It 
got its present title only a few days 
before production. Mr. Golden thinks 
he will change it again. 

Miss Brokaw is in Europe and missed 
her play’s premiere. ‘Most drenchingly 
beautiful,” she was once called by the 
form-loving photographer, Cecil Beaton. 
She has scratched her facile pen in 
many directions. Until recently she 
was managing editor of Vanity Fair. 
In 1931 she published ‘Stuffed Shirts,” 
a successful satire. 


SCREEN: A Back-to-Farm Film 
Opens Amidst Fair’s Glamour 


Lights flashed, cameras ground, and 
14,427 persons pushed into the outdoor 
Lagoon Theatre at the Chicago World's 
Fair last week. Admission was free. 
In place of the usual circus perform- 
ances and concerts, the theatre was 
presenting a world premiere of King 
Vidor’s picture, “Our Daily Bread.” 

On the gigantic screen was flashed 
Mr. Vidor’s idealistic, back-to-the-farm 
story of how to beat the depression. 
Delegates from the fair’s fifteen foreign 
villages attended in native costume. In 
the background, the famous lagoon 
fountain splashed and shone in its myr- 
iad colors. Cards were distributed on 
which the audience was asked to write 
criticisms. 

Tom Keene, former western-thriller 
star, and Karen Morley take the lead- 
ing parts. As jobless John and Mary 
Sims, they fall heir to a farm. Other 
stragglers appear, and soon there is a 
growing community, self-supporting 
and cooperative, which pulls through 
such disasters as drought and an over- 
due mortgage. 

A year ago last February Mr. Vidor 
finished the script. Then he _ heard 
President Roosevelt’s inaugural speech, 
concluded that prosperity was just 
around the corner, and shelved his film 
idea. Fourteen months later, believ- 
ing the United States as prostrate as 
ever, the 39-year-old idealist tried to 
interest movie magnates in his story. 
They turned away in horror. “Social- 
ism!” they exclaimed. Undaunted, Vi- 
dor decided to produce it himself. 

The action was screened at Tarzana, 
Edgar Rice Burrough’s ranch in beau- 
tiful San Fernando valley near Holly- 
wood. Mr. Vidor had production anxie- 
ties. Laborers, actors, and technicians, 
he knew, would demand their Saturday 
pay checks. Sound equipment rental 
was $1,500 a day. So great was the 
producer’s faith in the possibilities of 
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“Our Daily Bread” that he staked near- 
ly all his possessions to get funds for 
expenses. 

“Not only is my heart in the pic- 
ture,” Mr. Vidor said last week with 
his quiet smile, “but my shirt as well.” 


A native of Galveston, Texas, Vidor 
first entered the motion-picture field in 
1914, taking camera shots of American 
troops leaving for Vera Cruz. Deter- 
mined to stay in the business, he tried 
writing scenarios. His fifty-first was 
pought by a small Texas studio. There- 
upon he took his wife, Florence Vidor 
(now married to Jascha Heifetz), and 
went to Hollywood, where his career 
continued on the upward trend to suc- 
cess. Among his outstanding produc- 
tions are “Street Scene,” “The Crowd,” 
and “The Big Parade.” 


Quiet and soft-spoken, he is popular 
with film stars. He is well-built, 5 feet 
10 inches tall, and has black hair and 
blue eyes. His favorite game is ten- 
nis and when film chores are not too 
purdensome, he likes to get away on 
his gasoline cruiser, The Runaway. 


MOVIE MISTAKES: Audiences Ask to 


Be Shown by “Girl From Missouri’ 


Audiences wondered last week how 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, meticulous pro- 
ducers of the excellent “Viva Villa’ 
and “Men in White,’ could make so 
many errors in their latest picture. 
The boners appear in “The Girl From 
Missouri,” starring Franchot Tone and 
Jean Harlow. 


Eadie (Miss Harlow) is the hard- 
boiled Miss from Missouri who wants 
tobecome a lady by marrying a million- 
aire. She collects money in a not-too- 
ladylike manner and goes to Palm 
Beach. There she meets and fascinates 
T.R. Paige Jr. (Mr. Tone), a financier’s 
son who tenderly describes the girl 
from Missouri as ‘‘just a little girl from 
Kansas.” 


Other errors come when Eadie is sit- 
ting in a night club, wearing a decollete 
gown held by a flimsy ruffle. Annoyed 
when her beau rips the ruffle from its 
moorings, she throws ice cream on his 
white waistcoat. Shortly afterward 
Eadie and her young man dance. 
Though the ruffle blows in the breeze, 
the dress mysteriously stays in place. 
When the dance is over, T. R.’s waist- 
coat is seen to be quite as mysteriously 
immaculate, 
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HANDY ANDY (Fox): American husbands will 
smile approvingly at Will Rogers’s ingen- 
lous defiance of his wife’s social ambitions. 
After his drug business is sold out, he 
dismays his charming spouse, Peggy Wood, 
by installing a soda counter in the draw- 
ing room, and appearing at the Mardi 
Gras as Tarzan. 


ELMER AND ELSIE (Paramount): George 
Bancroft, miscast as a timid truck-driver, 
quakes through the Kincaid Piano Co. 
dinner until his wife makes his speech for 
him. The Mare Connelly-George Kaufman 
comedy, “To the Ladies,’’ loses some of its 
mirth in this: film adaptation. 
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GLIDERS: America Sees Its First 


Air Train, Plane and 3 “Cars” 


Out from Hangar 4 on Floyd Bennett 
Field, New York, attendants last week 
wheeled a green Waco J5 biplane. Other 
attendants pushed out three gliders, 
carefully balancing them on single 
doughnut wheels. The first was painted 
black and silver, the second black and 
cream, and the third black and white 
and red. Painted on all four crafts was 
the legend: “Lustig Sky Trains, Inc.” 

The gliders were fastened in tandem 
behind the plane. Then the already- 
warm plane motor was gunned up, and 
the procession moved down the broad 
concrete runway. When the plane got 
up to fifteen miles an hour, the gliders 
one by one lifted off the ground. After 
a 1,000-foot run the United States’ 
first aerial train was in the air. 

Over Philadelphia Prof. R. E. Frank- 
lin, who teaches the nation’s largest 
aeronautics class at the University of 
Michigan, pulled a lever in his glider 
—last in the procession. The tow-wire 
hooked to the nose of his craft dropped 
free and was reeled automatically into 
the tail of ship No. 2. Next Stanley 
Smith, No. 2 glider pilot, pulled his 
lever, freeing his craft. Then No. 1, 
piloted by Jack O’Meara, cut loose and 
swooped gracefully to the airport. 

Jack O’Meara, father of the flight 
idea, was unhappy. He had hoped only 
glider No. 3 would land at Philadelphia; 
that No. 2 would glide down at Balti- 





more, and that his own ship would plop 
down on the ellipse between the White 
House and the new Postoffice Building 
in Washington. But driving headwinds 
and an inadequate gasoline supply frus- 
trated his plans. Next day the entire 
trip was carried through as planned. 

Germany has seen a _ four-glider 
aerial train, and Russians in the Cri- 
mea, the Ukraine, and the Caucasus 
have frequently seen a three-glider test 
train. But O’Meara’s was the first in 
the United States. Few regard Frank 
Hawks’s one-glider tow across the 
country in 1930 as a “train.” 

Since he was 16, ten years ago, Jack 
O’Meara has been passionately fond of 
flying anything that would rise in the 
air. His flights in balloons, gliders, sail- 
planes, and power planes have made 
him in a short time an aviation figure 
of amazing stature. 

As a brown-haired, blue-eyed young- 
ster he ran away from his Bradford, 
Pa., home in 1924. At Logan Field in 
Baltimore he was a hanger-on, willing 
to do anything to help pilots and me- 
chanics. Finally he got a job. Then, 
after six hours’ instruction, he made his 
first solo flight. 

Unlike many pilots who have flown 
to fame on a single spectacular flight, 
O’Meara has had difficulty attaining his 
position. Such ventures as the present 
train and his winning the United States 
glider championship at Elmira in 1933, 
earn no money for him. He makes his 
living by stunting gliders at air shows, 
towing advertising streamers, and do- 
ing plane-taxi work for rich men. 

One of the handsome and modest 
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Three Little Gliders Hitched to an Airplane: One Bound for 
Philadelphia, One for Baltimore, and One for Washington 
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Inflating Balloons at Birmingham, Ala., at Start of Race to De- 
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termine the United States Entry in James Gordon Bennett Event 


young pilot’s best tricks he does free 
for the benefit of Bennett Field attend- 
ants. After being towed to a height 
of three or four thousand feet, he cuts 
his sailplane free. When ready to 
land, instead of plopping down on the 
field, he flies right through the hangar 
doors to the craft’s parking place. 
Passionately fond of*the glider-train 
idea, he views it as the solution of air- 
mail handling problems. “Aeronautical 
engineering,” he said last week, “has 
proved that only so much weight may 
be loaded per square foot of wing... 
yet the same airplane has enough ‘ex- 
cess’ pulling power in its motor to drag 
one or two additional ships .. .” 
~ Since gliders retard planes only 
about three or four miles an hour and 
generally ride with a slack tow-wire, 
he foresees a day when roaring trans- 
port planes will drag whole chains of 
them. 


BALLOONS: Leave Alabama; Aim 


For Canada; Land in Georgia 


While a brass band blared and 8,000 
spectators cheered on Legion Field in 
Birmingham, Ala., one night last week, 
five balloons rose slowly in a criss-cross 
of beams from huge army searchlights. 

The competition was on to decide 
which three bags should represent the 
United States at the James Gordon 
Bennett International Balloon Race at 
Warsaw next Sept. 23. 

First off was the army’s No. 1 bal- 
loon. Then, in rapid succession, came 
the Goodyear VIII, the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, the army’s No. 2, and the 
navy’s sole entry. All carried express 
rifles to shoot small Canadian game to 





live on. But the strong winds that 
would have made this possible were no- 
where to be found. Instead the fliers 
found 100-degree temperatures at 16,000 
feet, and this heat expanded precious 
hydrogen and made it ooze out of the 
balloons. 

First to be forced down was Good- 
year VIII. Bobbing low over farms 
five miles northeast of Atlanta, the 
pilot saw high-tension wires looming 
in front of him. With most of his 
ballast gone, he could not bob over 
them. So he “ripped the bag” and 
came down in a cornfield. Next, by a 
few scant hours, came Army No. 2. It 
struck the earth near a Covington, Ga., 
pine thicket. Then the Courier-Ex- 
press and the Army No. 1 touched 
Georgia soil. All had been aloft less 
than 24 hours and all had gone less 
than 195 miles. Meanwhile listless 
winds carried the navy bag to victory 
at Commerce, Ga., 200 miles from Bir- 
mingham. 

Ballooning is not a prize-rich sport. 
First money in the national race, $750, 
would not begin to pay expenses. Army 
and navy men must be contented with 
honor and commercial companies with 
publicity. 

Elemental ballooning is simple. To 
rise, a pilot throws out ballast; to come 
down he valves out hydrogen. But 
setting distance records requires real 
skill. A pilot must keep an eagle eye 
on weather and wind and must have a 
gambler’s instinct. If he thinks he can 
find a wind going in his direction at a 
high altitude he will throw out precious 
ballast. If the good wind is below he 
will valve equally precious hydrogen. 
If he is in an unfavorable wind but 
thinks it will soon change, he will ride 
it and gamble. 
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SUMMER VATICAN: Pope Lifts 
Up His Eyes Unto the Hills 








Four spick-and-span automobiles 
bearing the Papal coat of arms rolled 
silently into the piazza of Castel Gan. 
dolfo at sunset one day last week. 

The quaint village, 1,400 feet high 
in the Alban Hills, fifteen miles from 
Rome, was crowded with hundreds of 
excited peasants. 

Their talk ceased when the motor- 
cade stopped. From a black Buick 
limousine, one of a fleet presented to 
the Vatican by Mrs. Nicholas Brady of 
New York, stepped a dignified, be- 
spectacled man, 5 feet 5 inches tall, 
By his broad-rimmed scarlet hat, his 
white robes, and his long black cloak, 
the crowd knew it was Pius XI. The 
people dropped devoutly to their knees. 

The Pope smiled at their welcome. 
Then, escorted by his _ black-robed 
court, he entered the villa originally 
built by Pope Urban VIII in 1629. The 
crowd rose to its feet and cheered so 
lustily and long that His Holiness came 
out on a balcony of the villa. Smiling, 
he acknowledged their tribute, and, as 
the people again knelt on the ground, 
he raised his right hand and blessed 
them. 

After a final reverent salute the vil- 
lagers went away, happy that for the 
first time in 65 years the Vicar of 
Christ was living among them. Old 
men and women amused their grand- 
children by telling them how they re- 
membered the last Pope who summered 
at Castel Gandolfo. He was a Pius 
too—Pius IX, beloved “Pio Nono.” 

The old people chuckled when they 
told how Pius IX, kind, devout, and 
handsome even in his seventy-eighth 
year, came riding on a white mule, fol- 
lowed by his servants. It was this 
same Pius, they recalled, who was the 
first Pope to be declared infallible, that 
dogma having been promulgated by the 
Ecumenical Council in 1870. 

Pius IX’s Summer holiday in 1869 
was the last he or any of his successors 
had until last week. In 1870 the Pa- 
pacy lost its temporal power. As 4 
protest, Pius IX withdrew into the Vat- 
ican and called himself its ‘“captive.” 
Three of his four successors never left 
its walls after they were crowned with 
the tiara. : 

In 1929 Pius XI and Mussolini signed 
a concordat which restored the Papacy’s 
temporal power. At noon one June day 
of that year, Swiss Guards slowly 
pushed open the heavy bronze doors 
of the Vatican Palace. After 59 years, 
the “Prisoner of the Vatican” was 4 
free man. To show his freedom, the 
Pope was carried into St. Peter's 
Square a month later. There he blessed 
a quarter of a million people. 

Last week’s visit to the Pontifical 
villa was not Pius XI’s first. A year 


ago last month he went there for a day 
to inspect the buildings which archi 
tects had been altering for two years. 
The following month he went again to 
see his model farm. 
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This time, however, he planned to 
stay until Saturday, transacting official 
church business and holding his cus- 
tomary audiences. 

When His Holiness is not busy at his 
desk, he may inspect his herd of 27 
prown Swiss cows, which are housed 
in an artificially ventilated barn and 
milked by electricity. Or he may 
proudly watch his 2,500 pedigreed 
chickens and hope that this August 
will bring no storm like last year’s, 
when 200 of them were killed by hail- 
stones. 

In the cool of the evening he may 
sit in his terraced gardens, reading his 
previary and perhaps meditating on 
the words of the Psalmist: “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” 


s 
“FATHER” DIVINE: Enemy of 
“God” to Attack “Heavens’’ 


The Rev. Major J. (‘Father’) Di- 
vine, thin, bald, short, and mustached 
Negro preacher of Harlem in New 
York, likes to have people yell at him. 
Shouts he usually hears and likes to 
hear are “Father, I love you, I do!” 
“Peace, it’s wonderful!” “Father Di- 
vine is sweet, so sweet!” “Father, I 
surrender all to you,” and best of all, 
“He is God, God, God!” 


Last week “Father” Divine was dis- 
turbed by a different kind of shout. It 
came from Manhasset, Long Island, and 
he recognized the voice as that of his 
old enemy, Dr. Roscoe H. Walker, Ne- 
gro pastor of the Community Baptist 
Church. Dr. Walker shouted: “Di- 
vine is a racketeer spirit!”” and “Divine 
is one of the anti-Christs!” 


For ten years until January, 1933, 
“Father” Divine had maintained a 
“heaven” in Sayville, Long Island. In 
his three houses he gave “banquets” 
of pork chops and chickens to all who 
came. Taking no collections, he at- 
tracted hundreds of people to fashion- 
able Sayville. The shouting and the 
prancing became intolerable to resi- 
dents and, after Dr. Walker protested, 
a local court judged Divine a “public 
nuisance.” He quit Long Island for 
greener pastures which he rightly sus- 
pected were in Harlem. 


Although “Father” Divine was out 
of Dr. Walker’s sight, he was not out 
of his mind. Two things brought him 
back again and again. Divine’s offer of 
free meals, a life of idleness, and the 
glory of being near “God” caused so 
many Negroes to flock to his “heavens” 
that attendance at other Negro churches 
fell off 40 per cent. Another problem 
was the way Divine managed to obtain 
and spend money. 

Dr. Walker claims “Father” Divine 
spends $1,300,000 a year, and, since he 
takes up no collections, his foes would 
like to know where he gets the money. 
Like Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, lead- 
&r of the Buchmanites, Divine considers 
itall very simple. “It comes straight 
from God,” he says with a bland smile. 


For seventeen months Dr. Walker 
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has been itching to battle “Father” 
Divine again. Between brooding and 
praying, he went to see Dr. Timothy 
White, pastor of Bethel Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn. The two prayed together, 
and gradually Dr. White became con- 
vinced that Dr. Walker had a “call 
from God” to fight the enemy in Har- 
lem. So the Heaven-appointed soldier 
could be nearer the foe and reach a 
larger audience, Dr. White loaned his 
church to Dr. Walker last Sunday 
where he began his crusade to save 
Negroes from the “evil spirits.” 


Dr. Walker is a six-foot, 200-pound, 
black-skinned Negro. When he preaches 
he gestures with his forefinger and 
drones every few words for emphasis. 
He wears black or gray trousers with 
a black swallow-tail coat. He has the 
same difficulty as Gen. Hugh Johnson 
in keeping his trousers in place with a 
belt. He smiles like a Pullman porter, 
is a good conversationalist, and is pop- 
ular in Manhasset where he has lived 
for seven years in a small white house 
beside the little white church. 


“This is a spiritual depression,” he 
says knowingly. “Hens are laying as 
many eggs; cows are having as many 
calves; there is just as much sweet 
corn and sweet potatoes in the world, 
but there is no spiritual confidence.” 


Then, thinking that so much talk 
about things to eat might sound too 
much like one of “‘Father’’ Divine’s free 
“banquets,” he warmed up to his at- 
tack and shouted a warning. “I’m go- 
ing to expose Mr. Divine if it takes 
my last breath. I’m going to prove to 
his followers that he is not God. If 
necessary, I shall lead 125,000 Negroes 
to Harlem and tear apart Mr. Divine’s 
‘heavens’ brick by brick.” 
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Rev. Harold W. Arthur in His Ice-and-Lobster Pulpit 


COOL BAPTISTS: Snow and Ice 
And Frozen Fish Fill Church 


One minister near Boston was glad 
of the heat wave last week. He was the 
Rev. Harold W. Arthur, pastor of Som- 
erville’s Union Square Baptist Church. 
The Union Square district, once Protes- 
tant, is now filled with Italian Catholics. 
It keeps the Protestant Mr. Arthur busy 
trying to think up ways to fill his pews. 

Last week, when the thermometer 
skyrocketed, he promised to keep pew- 
occupants cool. Because Mr. Arthur has 
a long line of successful “stunts” to 
his credit, parishoners took him at his 
word. Though the night was scorching, 
men and women put on Sunday clothes 
and marched to church. 

When worshippers arrived, they found 
the interior of the church transformed 
into an Arctic scene. Half a ton of real 
snow and ice kept the church as cool 
as Baffinland. On a platform over the 
baptistry (the baptismal pool beneath 
the pulpit) were banked 300-pound 
cakes of ice. Pipes carried melting 
water into the baptistry. Lobsters and 
deep-sea fish were encased in the ice. 
Lights playing on it created an arti- 
ficial aurora borealis. Behind the pulpit 
stretched a 40-foot painting of the sea, 
and fir trees filled the air with their 
cool fragrance. 

That Sunday 400 non-perspiring faith- 
ful heard Mr. Arthur preach on “How 
to Keep Cool.” Inspired by the wintry 
surroundings, they willingly sang “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and ‘‘Whiter 
Than the Snow.” 

After the service the lobsters, previ- 
ously condemned, were carted away as 
garbage. The fish, fresh-caught and 
pure, were sent to needy families. 
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at Somerville, Mass., Preaching on “(How ta Keep Cool” 
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NAVIGATION: Marconi Tries Out 
Device to Combat Fogs at Sea 


Up through the deep blue waters of 
the Gulf of Genoa last week went a 
trim white and gold yacht, headed 
straight for Sestri Levante. Instead 
of peeling his eyes for rocks and shal- 
low water, the pilot stood complacently 
behind a heavy screen, staring at a red 
and green dial. 

This was the first test of Senator 
Guglielmo Marconi’s short-wave radio 
beacon which will direct ships safely 
into fog-locked ports. 

Just as surely and just as safely as 
if it were riding on rails, the Marconi 
laboratory ship, Elettra, slid between 
buoys and came to a halt at a-pre-ar- 
ranged harbor spot. Happily the Irish- 
looking Italian inventor told Fascist 
friends how he had done it. 

Similar in principle to the radio beam 
which guides airplanes over thousands 
of miles of United States airways, the 
Marconi beam differed in several no- 
table details. For one thing, Marconi 
used his latest love—ultra-short radio 
waves which are close cousins of light 
waves. For another thing, he used re- 
flectors instead of duplicate broadcast- 
ing equipment at relay points. 

Physically, equipment consisted of a 
short-wave sending station perched on 
a hillside 300 feet above the harbor. In 
the harbor entrance floated two large 
buoys, each equipped with relay ap- 
paratus. 

At the moment the ship passed 
through the oscillation center of the 
system its pick-up apparatus began to 
function. An indicator-hand swung in- 
to a red quadrant if the ship was bear- 
ing off the course to the right; it went 
into a green quadrant if the ship was 
off to the left. 

The apparatus should be a boon to 
shipping companies who groan at the 
thought of having to feed hundreds of 
passengers on ships locked out of big 
ports by fog. In effect the Marconi de- 
vice would give them a clear path right 
up to their docks. 

The yacht Elettra, on which tests 
were made, is one of the world’s most 
spectacular vessels. It is 180 feet long 
and grosses 790 tons. Aboard the craft, 
Signor Marconi frequently entertains 
twenty or thirty guests. When he 
wants to get away from them he can 
retreat to his big and beautifully 
equipped laboratory on the bridge. 

Since the distance ultra-short radio 
waves will travel is at present a moot 
point, the Elettra is an ideal labora- 
tory. For Marconi can move his gen- 
erative and transmission equipment 
without any bother. 

Severely simple, the Elettra has none 
of the earmarks of a rich man’s play- 
thing. Cabins are comfortable, deck 
space is adequate, and there is a large 
salon. 

Marconi bought the Elettra in 1919 
and crossed the Atlantic to New York 
in 1922. Shortly afterward, he took a 
party of engineers and executives,. with 
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Guglielmo Marconi on His Yacht Elettra, Which He Di- 
rected Into Port Last Week by Short-Wave Radio Beacon 


their wives and daughters, up the Hud- 
son to Albany and made a visit to the 
vast General Electric laboratories in 
Schenectady. On the return trip the 
Elettra went aground at Albany. But 
after two hours it was off and Marconi 
was again busy dancing with pretty 
young girls. 


* 
PHYSICS: Claude, of Neon Fame, 


Goes Down in the Sea for Ice 


At Dunkerque, a French port on the 
English Channel, a white-haired, mus- 
tached man last week puttered excited- 
ly about a tubby old 10,000-ton freight- 
er. To visiting scientists, Georges 
Claude enthusiastically explained that 
the vessel was an ice-plant and that he 
intended to take it to Brazil a week 
later. 

It was the latest of a string of excit- 
ing projects fathered by the French 
inventor who gave the world brilliant 
neon lights, an atmospheric nitrogen 
fixation process that is the keystone of 
the du Pont powder business, and the 
method of liquefying oxygen used by 
Percy Rockefeller’s big Air Reduction 
Co. 

Near the Brazilian coast the old 


Tunisie will be anchored in the Bay 
of All Saints at Bahia City. A big 
steel pipe, eight feet in diameter and 
2,100 feet long, will be stuck vertically 
into the sea. Then, unless Professor 
Claude’s plans go astray, his floating 
ice-plant will be ready to freeze sea 
water at one-fifth the cost in land 
plants. 


The principle used is simple to all 
elementary physics students, who know 
that the boiling point of water is de- 
termined by the air pressure on it— 
that ice-water would boil furiously 
in a partial vacuum. 


Aboard the Tunisie, Claude will pump 
surface sea water at about 82 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, into boilers. Then he will 
pump air out of the boilers until the 
water starts boiling. The steam thus 
generated will turn turbine wheels, 
then enter a condensation chamber. 
Around the outside of the condensation 
chamber will flow the cold (40 degrees, 
Fahrenheit) water which the big pipé 
has drawn to the surface. 


Once the steam has been condensed 
by the cold water the partial vacuum 
upon which the system depends, will 
be recreated. According to Claude's 
figures the system, once started, will 
operate at no cost beyond interest 
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the investment and wear and tear on 
machinery. 

Claude expects his plant to generate 
1,800 kilowatts—1,200 of which will be 
used to turn ice-making machinery. 
Once he has frozen a batch of sea 
water, he will pack the ice in storage 
rooms on his ship, then peddle it up 
and down the Brazilian coast. Since it 
will be made of salt water, it will cool 
no Rio highballs, but it will be useful 
in giving home and theatre air-condi- 
tioning plants cool, salt breezes. 

Taking advantage of the surface and 
sub-surface temperature differential to 
generate power is no new Claude idea. 
In 1929 he started sinking tubes in 
Matanzas Bay, near Havana. They 
cost him and his backers an estimated 
$2,000,000. Two were torn to pieces 


pefore they could be placed on the cool . 


ocean floor. But the third was in op- 
eration by 1930. In his official demon- 
stration Dr. Claude lighted forty 500- 
candle-power bulbs. Backers thought 
the brilliant light was not a big enough 
show for their $2,000,000. 

Unable to get backing for the pres- 
ent venture, the 64-year-old scientist 
paid for the Tunisie out of his own ample 
purse. Several times a millionaire, Pro- 
fessor Claude still has vast royalties 
rolling in from his inventions: the red 
and blue signs that advertise hot-dog 
stands, dance halls, and garages; the 
nitrogen fixation process that makes 
any nation potentially independent of 
Chilean nitrates for gunpowder and 
fertilizer, and the oxygen liquefying 
process used in the welding business, 
which claims to be America’s eighth 
largest industry. 

* 


MEDICINE: Doctor Looks at 
Football; Makes Game Safer 


Four years ago Dr. Thomas N. Ho- 
ran decided to analyze football injuries 
suffered by boys at the Cranbrook 
School in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Last 
week he reported his findings in The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1930 Cranbrook, well endowed by 
George G. Boothe, rich Michigan chain 
publisher, recorded 243 injuries to 160 
football-playing students. Most injuries 
(58) were to fingers and hands. Next 
came ankles, with 38 black marks. 

The 1930 figures on hand, Dr. Horan 
devised new cotton and rubber pads to 
make the game safer. In 1931 injuries 
were reduced by more than 50 per cent 
(to 112). The next year they dropped 
to 68, and last year they stood at 75. 

The doctor lists his various accident- 
preventing measures. 

Ankles: “The universal application of 
... two-inch Ace bandages...” 

Muscles: “Muscle injuries are due to 
a direct blow, not easily prevented... 

Shoulder: “... By using well-padded, 
carefully fitted . . . leather cups over 
the turn of the shoulder . . .” 

Spine and Back: “Padding extending 
Well up toward the lower rib margin... 
With thin boys the padding should be 
of increased thickness .. .” 

Knee: “Use... a 6 foot, 2-inch elas- 
tic bandage. . .” 
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DANIELS VS. DUKE: Diplomat’s 
Son Attacks Endowment Fund 


A month ago the Public Works Ad- 
ministration awarded Greenwood Coun- 
ty, S. C., a $2,767,000 loan to build its 
own power plant. Immediately a parade 
of protesters began descending on 
Washington. Included were three col- 
lege presidents, heads of two orphan 
asylum groups, and the head of one 
hospital. Chief reason for their pro- 
tests was that the PWA was biting the 
hand that fed them—the big Duke 
Power Co. 

Their tale was simple and direct: to 
them and their institutions the rich en- 
dowment fund created by the late 
James B. (Buck) Duke, tobacco multi- 
millionaire, had paid $19,113,390 in 
eight years. More than half of the 
sum had come from Duke Power Co. 
earnings. When Federal funds start 
supplying power at half what Duke 
charged, what would happen to the 
colleges, orphanages, and hospital? 

Jonathan Daniels, editor of The 
Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer and 
son of the Ambassador to Mexico, had 
a side of the picture which gave PWA 
meén some answer clues. 

Seldom do busy newspaper editors 
have time to air their views in nation- 
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al magazines. But Mr. Daniels, pleasant, 
aggressive, and young (32), took time 
off to give his first-hand observations of 
Duke Endowment workings in this 
week’s New Republic. 

First he pointed out that “he is a 
skillful individual who can move- un- 
puzzled through the narrow legal 
division between the Duke Endowment, 
the Duke Power Co., and the Doris 
Duke Trust” [whence the pretty, 21- 
year-old daughter of Buck Duke, draws 
her vast income]. Then Mr. Daniels 
pointed out that the Doris Duke Trust 
held slightly more than half the shares 
of Duke Power. 

All this moved The News and Ob- 
server editor, who looks not unlike his 
father, to wonder whether the wily 
Buck Duke had not realized that 
preachers and college presidents are 
the best fighters in the world. Young 
Daniels asks whether “the results in- 
tended were not only to serve charity 
... but also... to make forever sacred 
and secure ... the fortune left Doris 
Se. 2.47 

Always willing to fight his way 
through swashbuckling editorial cam- 
paigns in his own bailiwick, Jonathan 
Daniels has not contributed to national 
magazines since he left Fortune in 
1932 to become editor of his father’s 
paper. 

The News and Observer is one of the 
handful of American newspapers which 
have a larger circulation than the 
population of the towns in which they 
are published (Raleigh: 37,600; News 
and Observer: 42,000). Known as “The 
Old Reliable’ and “The Democratic 
Bible,” it is circulated as far as coastal 
fishing villages 150 miles from Raleigh. 

Under the direction of young Jon- 
athan Daniels and his brothers, Frank 
A. and Josephus Jr., who run the busi- 
ness departments, The News and Ob- 
server is holding its position of leader- 
ship in. both circulation and editorial 
prestige. 

Probably the greatest feather in 
young Daniels’s editorial cap is his part 
in the campaign to close the vast 
North Carolina tobacco warehouses. 
With the market glutted and tobacco 
prices at starvation levels, The News 
and Observer saw closed warehouses 
as the only means of bringing higher 
prices. In a series of page 1 editorials, 
it called for a mass-meeting of the 
State’s tobacco growers. At the meet- 
ing a resolution was introduced calling 
on the Governor for action. The Gov- 
ernor shut warehouse doors, asking 
South Carolina’s Governor to do like- 
wise. The action stirred AAA into 
activity. Prices shot up,’ and the south- 
ern tobacco belt experienced the first 
prosperity it had seen in half a dozen 
years. 

Editorially Daniels campaigned 
against other newspaper publishers and 
their fight in Washington for the code 
which was eventually adopted. Dan- 
iels thought hour and wage provisions 
should have been far more liberal and 
that the “freedom of the press’ talk 
was bunk. 

Jonathan Daniels, at present one of 
the South’s ablest editors, was born in 
Raleigh and worked on his father’s 
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Postmaster General Farley and Native Trout: His Office Bil'ed Him as 
“One of the Greatest Fishermen Who Ever Visited Yellowstone Park” 


newspaper as a youngster. Later he 
went to Chapel Hill for an education 
at the University of North Carolina; 
then he went north to Columbia to 
study law. 

Graduated from Columbia, he got his 
license to practice in North Carolina, 
then deserted law for the Fourth Es- 
tate. For a while he worked on The 
Louisville Times, owned by his Am- 
bassador-cousin, Robert W. Bingham. 

Meanwhile he found time to write 
one reasonably successful novel, ‘‘Clash 
of Angels,” and wanted to write an- 
other. He applied for and got a Gug- 
genheim scholarship that took him to 
France and Italy. He is still working 
to finish his second book, in the midst 
of fights against code differential wages 
for Northern and Southern workers, 
fights for better prices for farmers’ 
cotton and tobacco, and fights for 
nearly all the New Deal’s policies. 


REPORTING: 


Housing Project Under Fire 


News Stories of 


A few hours after Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt met the President in Port- 
land, Ore., last week, a correspondent 
cornered her. 

Had she read, he asked, an article in 
The Saturday Evening Post on her pet 
project, the Reedsville, W. Va., subsist- 
ence homestead development? The ar- 
ticle maintained that all the rosy stories 
of happy householders in Reedsville 
were at least exaggerated, if not purely 
imaginary. 

She smiled politely and intimated 
that she was too excited by the Presi- 
dent’s return to discuss the matter. 

Arthurdale, the Federal-built town 


which has sprung up near Reedsville, 
has had a sad time of it, according to 
Wesley Stout, writer of The Post’s ar- 
ticle. The houses, prefabricated bunga- 
lows, proved flimsy for a climate that 
reached 30 below zero last Winter. They 
came in sections which were to be as- 
sembled on the spot and bolted together 
by patented wedge key bolts. Two men 
were supposed to erect one house in 
five or six hours. They have been taken 
down and rebuilt, moved to founda- 
tions which did not fit, altered to suit 
the new foundations, and eaten up more 
government money than they were 
worth. 

The most astonishing part of The 
Post’s expose, however, was its excerpts 
from newspaper stories about the proj- 
ect. According to the author’s own 
phrase, they show “how chivalrously 
the press has dealt with these public 
works.” This chivalry rose to a climax 
June 7, when Mrs. Roosevelt visited 
Arthurdale in company with a group of 
Washington correspondents. Mr. Stout 
quoted The Washington Post story of 
the occasion: 

“The chief purpose of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s trip was to view the progress at 
Arthurdale, where she found fifty 
homesteaders living in neatly built and 
comfortably furnished homes.” 

After describing this ideal scene Mr. 
Stout quotes from a letter he received 
from Ornan B. Smart, general manager 
of the project, two weeks after Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s trip: 

“Your understanding that Dan Hough- 
ton, his father and mother, are the oc- 
cupants of the first and only house to 
have been opened to date is correct.” 

Monday the Homestead Division of 
the Public Works Administration in- 
sisted that Mrs. Roosevelt’s report at 


the time of her June visit was “sub. 
stantially correct,” and insisted that 
30 families were occupying houses at 
Arthurdale at that time. 

PWA admitted there had been mis- 
takes and that the first houses had cost 
more than was estimated. It explained 
that the project was undertaken as an 
emergency measure, and was neces- 
sarily experimental and hasty. 

The New York Times rotogravure 
section of June 17 also received at- 
tention in The Post’s article. The Times 
showed pictures of B. B. Luzier and his 
family seated on the porch steps of the 
Arthurdale home and at the dinner 
table inside the house. 

Mr. Stout quotes Mr. Smart as say- 
ing that the Luziers “are not occupying 
one of the homesteads.” 

The Times’ photographic service con- 
tributed its quota of explanations. The 
photographer assigned to the job found 
the Luziers expecting to move in short- 
ly. It seemed a simple and innocent 
matter to take them up the road to 
their prospective home, pose them ap- 
propriately, and bring back the pictures 
he had been sent to take. All the photo- 
graphic agencies do the same sort of 
thing every day. 

While officials argued, Arthurdale 
homesteaders hoed their potato patches 
unperturbed. A few more investigators 
prying around meant little to them. 

“Funny, though,” said one, “the way 
people traipse in here. Might think we 
was runnin’ a circus.” 


PUBLICITY: Farley Gets 10 Fish, 
And Postoffice Tells World 


In each government department in 
Washington there is an official whose 
job is to see that departmental news 
of interest is given to the press. In the 
Postoffice Department this official is 
Harold F. Ambrose, born in Winches- 
ter, Mass., 28 years ago, and later a 
hockey star at McGill University in 
Montreal. 

Last week reporters were called into 
Mr. Ambrose’s office and told that his 
chief, the large and beaming Postmas- 
ter General Farley, was “one of the 
greatest fishermen who ever visited 
Yellowstone Park.” Then he handed 
them an item for publication: 

“Advices received at the Postoffice 
Department today told of the Postmas- 
ter General’s fishing exploit in Yellow- 
stone Lake, largest lake in the United 
States at an altitude of 7,000 feet. 

“Attired in oilskins, the Postmaster 
General in short order caught ten 
black-spotted native trout and would 
have been fishing yet, but he had 
caught his limit under Government 
park regulations.” 

Republicans pointed out that trout 
are so thick in Yellowstone Lake that 
they can be pulled by the tail. They 
fight each. other for the privilege of 
swallowing any bait tossed to them. 
Democrats congratulated the depart- 
ment’s information service on its loy- 
alty to its chief—and its ingenuity 
finding a way to describe the twenty: 
mile Yellowstone Lake as “largest. 
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Born: To Christian Arthur Wellesley, 
fourth Earl Cowley, and the former 
Mrs. Elsie May Himes, a son, Garret 
Graham Wellesley, on the Earl’s Reno 
(Nev.) ranch. Lord Cowley, known 
on the stage as Arthur Wellesley, mar- 
ried Mrs. Himes, a Reno hat-check girl, 
the day after his divorce from May 
Picard in June, 1933. 


® To Jack Dempsey, onetime heavy- 
weight boxing champion, and the for- 
mer Hannah Williams, musical comedy 
actress, a daughter, in New York. 
Dempsey had hoped it would be a boy 
to compete some day with the new 
Tunney heir. 

BirTHDAY: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA Administrator, 52, Aug. 5. He 
celebrated a day early, eating a birth- 
day cake decorated with Blue Eagles. 

ENGAGED: Fred Perry, Britain’s and 
the world’s No. 1 tennis player, to Mary 
Lawson, British film star. 


* Grace Tumulty, daughter of Joseph 
P. Tumulty, President Wilson’s secre- 
tary, and Dr. Philip A. Caulfield of 
Washington. 


* Joseph M. Schenck, film producer re- 
cently divorced by Norma Talmadge, 
and Merle Oberon, English motion pic- 
ture actress. 

MARRIED: Jane Marion Swope, daugh- 
ter of Herbert Bayard Swope, executive 
editor of the late New York World, and 
Robert Lee Brant of New York. The 
marriage was announced several days 
after it took place secretly at Ossining, 
eS 


* Pedro E. Lay Bacardi, heir to the 
Cuban family’s rum millions, and Lo- 
retta Monahan, a telephone operator, 
at Troy, N. Y. 


* Glenn Cunningham, middle distance 
runner, and Margaret Speir, who was 
graduated with him from the Univer- 
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sity of Kansas last Spring, at Marion, 
Kan. 


® Philip Faversham, onetime profes- 
sional baseball player and son of Wil- 
liam Faversham, stage actor, and 
Marjorie Lytel, Los Angeles actress, 
at Yuma, Ariz. 

DivorceD: Ronald Colman, film actor, 
by Thelma Ray Colman of the British 
stage, in London. Mrs. Colman, who 
charged the actor with misconduct, said 
they had been married in 1920 and 
separated since 1924. 

ARRIVED: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Oc- 
tave Murdoch Sopwith, from England, 
for the America’s Cup races Sept. 15. 
Asked what he thought were the 
chances of his yacht Endeavour win- 
ning the series, the airplane manu- 
facturer replied: “How long is a piece 
of string?” 

DEPARTED: Dr. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, former president of the American 
Museum of Natura! History in New 
York, for Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
The paleontologist, 77 last Wednesday, 
had decided to turn his attention from 
30 years’ study of elephants to the 
study of music. 

Lert: By Marie Dressler, actress who 
died July 28, an estate exceeding 
$300,000. Two Negro servants are be- 
queathed a total of $50,000. The residue 
goes to Mrs. Bonita Ganthony, Miss 
Dressler’s 70-year-old sister who lives 
in Richmond, England. 


® By Sultan Ahmed Kadjar, deposed 
Shah of Persia, an estate of $2,749,353. 
It has decreased by $452,284 since his 
death Feb. 27, 1930. Small bequests 
go to eight of the potentate’s ten wives; 
two apparently get nothing. The bulk 
of the estate is left to the Shah’s 
mother, son, three daughters, and a 
brother. 


KILLED: By a fall from a horse near 
Newbern, Tenn., Bobbie Caraway, 18- 
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year-old son of Senator Hattie W. Cara- 
way of Arkansas. 


© In an automobile accident near Vee- 
dersburg, Ind., Percy Lea, 24-year-old 
son of Col. Luke Lea, former publisher 
and Senator from Tennessee, recently 
imprisoned in North Carolina for bank 
frauds. 


®In an automobile accident near 
Bordentown, N. J., Harriet Cook, 19- 
year-old daughter of the Right Rev. 
Philip Cook, Episcopal Bishop of Dela- 
ware. Bishop Cook and another daugh- 
ter, Josephine, were seriously injured. 


© By drowning after a fall into Squam 
Lake, near Ashland, N. H., Harold Jeff- 
erson Coolidge, prominent Boston law- 
yer and bank director. 


© In a crash at the national women’s 
air meet at Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. Frances 
H. Marsalis, co-holder of the women’s 
endurance refueling record. 

Diep: Major Patrick F. O’Keefe, who 
wrote the slogan: “Say it With Flow- 
ers” ... Rose Gruening, founder and 
head worker of the Grand Street Set- 
tlement in New York ... Dr. Isadore 
D. Bronfin, authority on tuberculosis 
and director of the National Jewish 
Hospital in Denver. 

Sick List: Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. (in- 
digestion): recovering. 

Gen. Abelardo L. Roderiguez, Presi- 
dent of Mexico (sinus operation neces- 
sitated by injuries in baseball game 
years ago): recovering. 

Prince Harald, brother of King Chris- 
tian of Denmark (broken leg): in 
Copenhagen hospital. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York (two ribs fractured in autumobile 
accident): resting comfortably. 

Representative Anning S. Prall of 
New York (leg fractured in accident 
with Senator Wagner): “doing very 
nicely.” 

Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, hero 
of Palestine (nose bleeds) : canceled en- 
gagements. 


WIDE WORLD 
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NRA: Johnson Marks Eagle’s Anniversary With 


Tirade Against Press’s ‘“‘Academic Mercenaries”’ 


“I don’t believe the big. industries 
would be without the Blue Eagle,” 
roared Gen. Hugh S. Johnson last week. 
“At least, every time we try to take 
one away from anybody, they raise 
hell.” 

The Administrator was answering 
questions about the future of the feath- 
ered emblem of his NRA on the eve of 
its first birthday. Aug. 1 a year ago 
the world-shaking chick was hatched 
by the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement, a gentlemanly pact be- 
tween the government and employers 
to raise wages, shorten hours, and elim- 
inate child labor. 

“It is my purpose,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt at that time, “to keep posted in the 
postoffice of every town a roll of honor 
of all those who join with me.” 

The largest peace-time army ever 
assembled, 1,500,000 volunteers, car- 
ried the Blue Eagle’s message to the 
doorsteps of the nation. Nearly 2,500,- 
000 employers signed up, some willing- 
ly, some in fear of a boycott. Sixty 
million consumers’ windows displayed 
the special symbols as merit-badges of 
cooperation. 

Then came the task of drawing up 
formal codes to replace the gentleman- 
ly pact. Today, nearly 500 industries 
are listed in the code structure. About 
100 more have still to be fitted in. 

General Johnson, as head of this gi- 
gantic code structure, flew to Chicago 
to spend a few busy days during the 
latter part of last week. He mediated 
a stockyards strike and celebrated his 
fifty-second birthday by “cracking down” 
on his own emblem. He voraciously gob- 
bled two Blue Eagles which, in sugar 
bas-relief, adorned a cake given him 
by his hotel. 

The word-flinging Administrator vig- 
orously defended President Roosevelt 





and the NRA before a huge audience 
jammed in the Lagoon Theatre on 
“NRA day” at the Century of Progress 
fair grounds. The address was broad- 
cast. 

Apparently annoyed by Chicago 
press criticism of the NRA, the General 
fired a withering broadside at news- 
papers. 

“It is not the professors and doctors 
in government that we have to fear,” 
he said in ringing tones. “It is the 
scum of intellectual prostitutes—the 
academic mercenaries who write for a 
controlled and dominated press the 
thing that is not—in utter disregard of 
the welfare of the country.” 

The Administrator recalled two press 
attacks which accused the recovery 
program of promoting monopolies and 
raising the cost of living faster than it 
had raised purchasing power. 

“Now we welcome criticism,” he 
said, ‘“‘but we would prefer it to be true, 
and both of these statements are not 
one inch short of libel on the public 
welfare.” 

Maintaining that the statements ap- 
peared in responsible journals in which 
readers put their trust, the General 
continued: “I have seen news garbled, 
suppressed, and colored, and I have 
seen able young men prostituting their 
talents in libelous and misleading stor- 
ies pandered as news at the behest in 
opinionated bosses.” 

Despite the sins of journalism, “the 
guarantee of a free press,’ he said, “is 
so precious that the cure of such abuses 
cannot be censorship or control of 
either editorial or news expression.” 

Saturday the Administrator took a 
needed rest, while Chicago police 
searched for a wrist watch he had left 
on a speaking stand. 


ACME 





“I’m supposed to be on a vacation,” 
he remarked wearily. 


® Last week in New York City, Gordon 
S. Harris, retail automobile dealer, 
was sentenced to three months in 
prison when he refused to pay a $509 
fine for violating the NRA Motor 
Vehicle Code by selling an automobile 
$50 below the code price. Mr. Harris 
has been selling automobiles more 
than 17 years. His counsel contended 
that code provisions against price cut- 
ting had not been violated. 


® From Glenns Falls, Idaho, came news 
that E. W. Nestor, the town’s only 
baker, had refused to obey a code- 
authority order to raise prices of 
bread. His defiance came after Senator 
William E. Borah, Republican of Idaho, 
assured him he would provide “counsel 
without expense” if the baker were 
prosecuted. 

NRA authorities in Washington won- 
dered why the Senator was so badly in- 
formed as to use that particular baker 
for his test case. A Presidential order 
exempts non-competing businesses in 
small towns from code regulations. 


AUTOMOBILES: Motors Paid 
One-Eighth of Nation’s Taxes 


“A check for the fantastic sum of 
$1,137,872,000 would have to have been 
written if highway users of the United 
States had elected to pay all of their 
1925 motor-vehicle taxes collectively in 
a single transaction,” declared the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce last week. This is about one- 
eighth of the nation’s total tax revenues 
—Federal, State, and local. 

“The average motorist paid taxes 
amounting to $47.76 in 1933, or more 
than five times the average tax which 
he paid in 1919.” State and Federal 
gasoline taxes, excise taxes, and regis- 
tration fees were the biggest items in 
the bill. Out of each dollar the average 
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motorist spent for gasoline, taxes ate 
up 30 cents. 

In the United States and Canada al- 
most 2,000,000 automobiles were manu- 
factured last year, an increase of 38.6 
per cent over 1932. As usual, passenger 
cars outnumbered commercial vehicles 
almost five to one. Farmers use 26 per 
cent of all trucks. 


The chamber revealed that United 
States residents own 71% per cent of 
the world’s motor cars—one to every 
54 inhabitants. Spitsbergen, in the 
Arctic Ocean north of Norway, had 
only one car last year for all its 1,563 
inhabitants. Bermuda, which frowns on 
cars, has allowed doctors, hospitals and 
emergency services to register 39. 


Outside of Canada, the biggest foreign 
customers for American motor cars 
(we export 12 per cent of all we pro- 
duce) are the Union of South Africa 
for passenger cars, and Spain for 
trucks. 

The automobile industry is the coun- 
trys biggest consumer of gasoline, 
lubricating oil, rubber, plate glass, nick- 
el, lead, mohair, and upholstery leather. 
Directly and indirectly it employs 10 
per cent of all workers in the United 
States. 


Biggest fleets of motor vehicles be- 
long to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (17,800 passenger cars and 
trucks), and the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey (16,000). 


Other auto facts: More than 150,000 
cars were stolen last year. The aver- 
age life of an automobile is 7 2/3 years. 
Cities with the highest rate of fatal 
motor accidents last year were San 
Diego, Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Miami, Fla. 


STOCK EXCHANGE: Wires Tick 
Hot News From Wrong Place 


The New York brokers who recently 
installed tickers in their offices carry- 
ing the quotations of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange have been disappointed. 
They thought Americans, disgusted 
with home affairs, might like to gam- 
ble in Canadian stocks. But the ticker 
only ticked lazily. Last week it sud- 
denly began to hum. Customers’ men 
gathered around excitedly. General 
Motors, United States Steel, and other 
market leaders began to appear in 
volume. Then the brokers realized that 
Wires had become’ crossed, throwing 
New York Stock Exchange trading on 
the Toronto tape. 


bi Notice that American Cyanamid Co. 
is listing its capital stock and deben- 
tures on the Toronto Stock Exchange 
swelled the growing pessimism in Wall 
Street. Many brokers had predicted 
that higher taxes, stricter listing re- 
quirements, and Federal. regulation 
Would drive both corporations and 
brokerage business from American ex- 
changes to foreign centers. American 
Cyanamid explained that it took the 
step to provide its security holders, 
many of whom reside in Canada, with 


‘stringent. 


local facilities for the purchase and 
sale of its securities. The company 


. Said it has large interests and a grow- 


ing business in the Dominion. 


® Heywood Broun, widely known writer 
whose columns are syndicated through- 
out the country, has become disillu- 
sioned about Wall Street. He wrote in 
his column last week that until two 
years ago he had always believed that 
traders and brokers were superhuman- 
ly shrewd and accepted their state- 
ment that the Street “is a world ba- 
rometer.” Now he feels that most 
brekers actually know next to nothing 
and merely put on airs. 


Ralph Hendershot, financial editor of 
The New York World-Telegram, came 
right back at the columnist. “The fact 
of the matter is, Mr. Broun,’ he wrote, 
“it is the stock market and not Wall 
Street which is the barometer. You 
probably talked with the boys in some 
speakeasy back in the good old days. 
That was bad. They are not so ac- 
curate after they have lifted a couple, 
and anyone is likely to strut a little 
when he has a blonde at his elbow.” 


® Figures released by the New York 
Stock Exchange late last week showed 
that the market value of its listed 
shares declined more than $3,600,000- 
000 in July. On Aug. 1 there were 
1,119 stock issues aggregating 1,294,- 
090,365 shares which had a market 
value of $30,752,107,676. The average 
price of listed stocks decreased $2.84 
to $23.76 on Aug. 1, compared with 
$26.60 on July 1. 


Trading during July totaled 21,115,- 
884 shares, compared with 16,802,460 
shares in June and 120,300,463 shares 
in July a year ago. Although trading 
spurted under the European war scare 
a fortnight ago, it was still the slowest 
turnover for July in eleven years. 


® The dull trading in stocks has de- 
pleted the vast army of customers’ 
men, who once talked so merrily to 
their friends about opportunities in the 
market. For the first time in its his- 
tory, the New York Stock Exchange 
published the number of’ customers’ 
men employed by member firms. There 
are only 5,091 of them, about half of 
unofficial estimates for the Summer of 
1929. 


Since the Committee on Quotations 
and Commissions of the Exchange took 
charge, rules and regulations covering 
customers’ men have become more 
A football star just out of 
college would have to serve an ap- 
prenticeship of from three to six 
months and might not even qualify. 
Well connected youngsters cannot be 
employed in a nominal position merely 
because their connections might bring 
business to the firm. 


Customers’ men cannot personally 
guarantee the account of a customer, 
nor can they lead new clients to be- 
lieve that they will not suffer losses. 
They are not permitted to maintain 
speculative accounts, nor to share in 
the profits of any customer’s account. 
Their firms are not permitted to reim- 
burse them for entertaining. 











NewWay toRead 
OneWorthwhileThing 
Every Day! 


{‘ often have you promised yourself 





to do more worthwhile reading? How 

often have you been frustrated by that 
baffling problem of what to read, where to 
begin ? 

William Rose Benét, one of America’s fore- 
most editors and authors, has developed a 
simple method by which you may easily be- 
come familiar with the important literature 
of the world, in only 20 minutes a day! 

After selecting, from the vast field of litera- 
ture, just those elements essential to a culti- 
vated person’s reading, an equally important 
task remained—to plan a course of reading to 
be covered in 20 minutes daily! And then 
was suggested the idea that would give busy 
persons the very key to literature. 

Based on the principle of association of 
ideas, The Guide to Daily Reading was pre- 
pared not only to schedule each day’s reading 
but to make it of even greater interest by 
grouping together, in many cases, authors and 
subjects naturally associated and especially 
significant, and enjoyable, when read during 
the same week. 

Besides introducing you to greatest writers 
of past generations this plan embraces living 
authors whose works are recognized as classics 
of our own day. 


May We Send It FREE? 


The publishers of The Guide to Daily Read- 
ing now make an unusual offer. A limited 
number of copies are to be distributed for the 
small sum of 25c, which is to pay handling 
and shipping charges. Are you anxious to ex- 
tend your horizon beyond daily newspapers 
and current magazines? Are you concerned 
as to what to read and how to read it? Then 
mail coupon below. There is no obligation. 
The only condition is that you act promptly 
—as the copies which can be so distributed 
are necessarily limited. Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 128, Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 128 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, The Guide to Daily 
Reading, ‘outlining a reading course of 20 minutes a 
day on the greatest works of world’s most eminent 
authors. I enclose 25c (postage stamps accepted) to 
pay handling, and shipping charges, for which The 
Guide to Daily Reading is to become my property. 





Address. 





City.... 
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DONT BLAME 


THE RAZOR—JUST CHANGE 
YOUR SHAVING CREAM 


You need more than a sharp razor 
blade for a good shave. Your 
beard must be subdued by the 
right shaving cream. So don’t 
blame your razor till you’re sure 
of your shaving cream. 


Next time—make sure—buy Wil- 
liams! And revel in the ease of 
your shave. 


This mild, rich lather stays moist 
—permeates your beard—makes 
every hair a set-up for your clean- 
cutting blade. And your face looks 
and feels fit after the shave. 


Williams is superior. It contains 
finest ingredients only, skillfully 
blended by a century-old firm with 
a fixed purpose of making the 
finest shaving cream in the world. 


Complete every shave with a palm- 
ful of sparkling Aqua Velva. 


© JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 
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They can be hired today for as little 
as $40 a week in New York City, and 
for less in other exchange centers. 


NUDISTS’ GARTERS: Garbless 
Men Trouble A. Stein & Co. 


“You have nothing on. the nudists!” 

This gantlet, in pamphlet form, was 
hurled at 35,000 executives in the men’s 
clothing and furnishing industry 
throughout the country by A. Stein & 
Co. of Chicago, makers of men’s gar- 
ters and other apparel. It was a clarion 
call for the industry to repel the “‘chal- 
lenge which barbarism has hurled at 
civilization.” 

“Why are men going without hats, in 
ever-increasing numbers?” the pamph- 
let asked rhetorically. “Why are many 
men eliminating underwear? Why are 
college men discarding neckwear? Why 
are a definite percentage of men going 
without garters?” 

“Partly,” replies the pamphlet, “‘be- 
cause they are taking a cue from wom- 
en, who are wearing progressively less 
each year.” 

Barbarous nudism, “a destructive 
force—morally, socially, and certainly 
economically’”—is to blame. ‘People’s 
minds have been fertilized with ‘Nudist’ 
ideas to such a degree that unconscious- 
ly they are ready to yield to the slight- 
est suggestion that one item of apparel 
after another be discarded.” 

Paul N. Rothe, a director of the In- 
ternational Nudist Conference and gen- 
eral manager of its periodical, The 
Nudist, wired a scorching reply to Sig- 
mund Stein, president of A. Stein & Co. 
“If you persist in this ridiculous attack 
our only recourse will be a standing 
editorial and advertisement each month 
... protesting against your campaign 
and emphatically urging a boycott of 
your products.” He warned that six of 
the nudist directors had already 
switched from Mr. Stein’s Paris garters 
to rival hose supporters. 

At his office in New York last week 
Mr. Rothe—fully clothed except for his 
coat—explained that nudism strove for 
a normal union of physical, cultural 
and esthetic values. He said that the 
average nudist wore a full complement 
of clothing, including garters, most of 
the time, and practiced his cult only a 
few hours weekly. 

Nudism in this country, he continued, 
now practiced by 280 organized groups, 
draws its members from all walks of 
life. It has no political, religious or age 
phobias. Its magazine is a non-profit 
enterprise which tries to raise money 
for legal defense of the cult. In Ger- 
many, where it started, he said, Hitler 
censcrs it, not for its nudity, but be- 
cause it is largely dominated by com- 
munism. 

Just why nudism was picked for the 
attack by the garter manufacturer 
puzzled Mr. Rothe. He thought that 
beach life was just as harmful to gar- 
ter sales. 

Officials of A. Stein & Co. insisted 
that the anti-nudist campaign will be 
carried on. Sept. 5, they said, The 
Saturday Evening Post will carry a 


full-page advertisement encouraging 
men to return to clothes—and garters. 
Layouts for car advertising and win. 
dow displays are being prepared for q 
large-scale drive. 

To get the army of garterless men 
back into harness again, the company 
will risk $1,000,000 by offering its prod. 
uct at 50 cents a pair to 2,000,000 men 
for a week’s trial. If the garters are 
not more satisfactory than “self-sup- 
porting” socks or socks with no sup- 
port at all, the money will be refunded, 


The company hopes that the rest of 
the industry will adopt its war cry: 
“We should put something on the nu- 
dists.” 


EARNINGS: Summer Winds Waft 
Glad News to Stockholders 


Midyear corporation reports brought 
glad tidings to stockholders on vaca- 
tion. Earnings of 137 big companies for 
the first six months of this year jumped 
53% per cent over the first half of 1933, 
Standard Statistics Co. revealed. 


Biggest money-makers were the in- 
dustrials, 121 companies showing a rise 
of 149 per cent; seven rails gained 751, 
per cent. Earnings of nine of the tax- 
burdened public utilities, whose rates 
have been regulated downward, dropped 
4 per cent. 


® Last week Chairman Myron C. Taylor 
of the United States Steel Corp. cheered 
his 187,000 stockholders with the best 
news they had heard in almost three 
years. He reported a -profit for the 
quarter ended June 30—the first black 
figures recorded since the third quarter 
of 1931. The rise was not enough to 
lift the industry’s largest company out 
of the red for the full six months. A 
net loss of $1,600,000 was sustained in 
the first half of this year, compared 
with a $25,000,000 loss in the first half 
of 1933. 


® When the jovial Walter P. Chrysler 
revealed his company’s record for the 
first six months, over-optimistic in- 
vestors were disappointed. They ex- 
pressed their feelings by sending Chrys- 
ler Corporation stock down to a new 
low for the year. Yet Mr. Chrysler had 
reported earnings for the six months of 
$1.88 a share, against $1.10 for the 
first half of last year. The disappoint- 
ing item was a smaller profit in the 
second quarter of this year than in the 
same period of 1933. 


“The corporation thus far this year 
more than doubled the volume of its 
business during the first half of last 
year, and its unit sales were greater 
than any six months in history,” said 
Mr. Chrysler, who makes Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, and Chrysler cars. 
“Chrysler motors increased its per- 
centage from 22.6 per cent to 23 per 
cent of all passenger cars sold at re 
tail in the United States.” 

This spurt in sales was accompanied 
by an increase of more than 100 per 
cent in expenses, partly due to higher 
labor, material, advertising, and & 
gineering costs. Chrysler directors de- 
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Walter P. Chrysler Showed $1.88 
Earnings, Against $1.10 Last Year 


clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a common share. 


*General Motors Corp., Chrysler’s big- 
gest competitor, surprised Wall Street 
late Monday by declaring an extra 
dividend of 50 cents a share on its 
common stock, in addition to the reg- 
ular 25-cent dividend. This action was 
taken, explained President Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., as “a worth-while stimulant 
to business in general.’”’ General Motors 
earned $1.51 a share in the first six 
months of this year, compared with 
$1.01 for the first half of last year. 


* Stockholders perked up when Presi- 
dent S. Bayard Colgate of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. announced for the 
frst half of this year a 215 per cent in- 
crease in earnings over the correspond- 
Ing period of 1933. At first they thought 
Americans were beset by a sudden 
mania for cleanliness. Colgate-Palm- 
dlive-Peet makes Kirkman’s soap prod- 
ucts, Super-Suds, Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream, Palmolive Complexion Soap, and 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 

Mr. Colgate explained matters. “The 
frst half year was characterized by 
father heavy purchases by distributors 
N anticipation of higher prices due to 
the imported oil-processing tax,” he 
said. “This tax, which went into effect 
May 10, imposes a levy of 3 cents a 
Pound on coconut oil, palm oil, and cer- 
lain other foreign oils used in soap 
making . . . it is impossible for manu- 


facturers to absorb this tax ... con- 
sumers may have to pay 10 per cent 
to 25 per cent more for soap, depending 
on the amount of taxable oils used.” 


TOBACCO: Dealers and Growers 
Cheered by Futures Market 


Cigar and cigarette makers, dealers, 
exporters, and growers of tobacco have 
their eyes fixed on a New York sky- 
scraper. It stands on Broad Street, 
three blocks south of the Stock Ex- 
change and the House of Morgan. On 
the ground floor of this building, in a 
big, balconied room lined with 25 tele- 
phone booths, the New York Tobacco 
Exchange will open next week, the 
world’s first organized market for trad- 
ing in contracts for the future delivery 
of tobacco. 


Tobacco men no longer need envy 
wheat dealers, who have enjoyed an 
organized exchange for 75 years, or 
cotton growers, who have had one for 
more than 60 years. Although tobacco 
is the third largest agricultural crop 
in the United States, with a farm value 
of over $300,000,000, methods of trad- 
ing in it have changed little since Sir 
Walter Raleigh amazed England by 
puffing smoke 300 years ago. Chief 
obstacle to a modern tobacco exchange 
was a lack of uniformity in grading 
leaves. This has been overcome in the 
past decade by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s standard sys- 
tem of grading tobacco. 

The New York Tobacco Exchange 
will be the city’s sixth commodity ex- 
change. Its sponsors feel it will do big 
things for the industry: stabilize prices 
and increase the grower’s profit. Cot- 
ton growers gained an average of over 
a cent a pound through inauguration of 
futures trading in their commodity. 

But the biggest service lies in provid- 
ing farmers, dealers, manufacturers, 
and exporters with facilities for hedg- 
ing. This trading operation enables busi- 
ness men to transfer the risk of price 
changes in the raw product to profes- 
sional speculators. 

Membership on the New York To- 
bacco Exchange (the fee is $1,000) is 
limited to 250; the trading unit is ten 
hogsheads, or approximately 10,000 
pounds; quotations will be in cents per 
pound. 

Spot sales of newly harvested tobacco 
will continue to take place at the scores 
of local auctions throughout the to- 
bacco belt. From far and near farmers 
ride their red and brown leaves to 
market. Half a dozen of them chip in 
and hire a truck; some bring along 
their wives and children. 

A tobacco auction is held in a local 
warehouse, with the crops stacked on 
the floor in long rows. The price the 
grower gets determines how much he 
can spend on food and clothing for his 
family during the next year. 

Tobacco farmers suffered cruelly 
from the depression, which cut two- 
thirds off their income. Last year the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion stepped in, inducing 94 per cent 
of the growers to reduce their crops 25 
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Clean... Cool... Fast... Economical. 


RIDE THE SKYWAY 


In UNITED’S 3-mile-a- minute 
multi-motored Boeings 


@ Speed above the dust and ground heat 
of summer—travel through the cool sky in 
the modern comfort of Unirep Arr LINEs 
transport planes. New schedules offer faster 
and more frequent service. 


3-mile-a-minute multi-motored Boeings... 
most modern travel comforts... every 
proven aid to air navigation . . . two pilots 
two-way radio... directive radio beam... 
expert ground crew .. . lighted airways 
spacious cabin... stewardess service... 
... Feclining arm chairs for rest or sleep. 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 

PACIFIC COAST TO NEW YORK .. 18% HRS, 
PACIFIC COAST TO CHICAGO. . . 13% HRS. 
KANSAS CITY TO CLEVELAND. . . 5% HRS. 
CHICAGO TO PHILADELPHIA - 4% HRS. 


Pioneer in Coast to Coast Service 


10% off on round trips...fare includes lunches aloft... 

For Tickets, Reservations orn ScHEDULES call Unrrep Arr- 

LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, travel bureaus, Postal 
Telegraph or Western Union offices, 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 
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LIVING 





O+G6 
@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 
trusive service are famous 
the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 
crat of hotels . . . Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 


THEO KROELL, GENERAL MANAGER 
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to 50.per cent. The balky 6 per cent 
were forced into line by the Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco Act, which President Roosevelt 
signed on June 28. This levied a tax 
of 25 to 33 1/3 per cent on growers not 
participating in the voluntary crop-re- 
duction program. 

Partly as a result of the AAA’s ef- 
forts, tobacco farmers’ incomes jumped 
from $107,000,000 in 1932 to an esti- 
mated $207,000,000 last year. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Poll Shows 
South Is Glad, North Glum 


“Will business conditions in your 
community ... show an improvement 
this year over 1933?” C. W. Young & 
Co., investment managers, asked this 
question of the nation’s business men, 
doctors, bankers, Mayors, and mer- 
chants. The company received 1,500 
replies. Most Southerners voted Yes; 
most Northerners answered No; West- 
erners were divided in their opinions. 
The affirmative won by a slight major- 
ity. 

The answers showed varied views of 
the New Deal. Kansas: “Too much 
manipulation from Washington.” Penn- 
sylvania: “Government run on political 
favoritism . . Taxes overhanging.” 
Virginia: ‘Fear of the constantly 
mounting government indebtedness.” 
Missouri: “The government’s interest 
in the common people has saved us 
from ruin.” North Dakota: “The peo- 
ple should support the government— 
not the government support the peo- 
ple.” Oregon: ‘Labor unrest is offset- 
ting any gain.” Washington: ‘“Busi- 
ness must be assured of a square deal 
before real recovery takes place.” Illi- 
nois: “Business is much better with us 
this year than last. Also, we like our 
code.” 

BuiLpincs: “We wish efficient build- 
ings, but we want no more of the mau- 
soleums,”’ said Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr. He re- 
vealed that Federal construction plans 
were being revised to eliminate the 
monumental aspect from new public 
buildings. Architects estimate this 
will reduce costs by 10 to 20 per cent. 

RESIGNED: Handsome, 41-year-old 
George A. Sloan resigned as chairman 
of the Cotton-Textile Code Authority 
and president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, which he helped found eight 
years ago. One of the originators of 
National Cotton Week, he was active 
in developing new uses for cotton 
goods. When he addressed the Ki- 
wanis Club of Birmingham, Ala., two 
years ago, he wore a complete cotton 
outfit—underwear, socks, shirt, neck- 
tie, and suit. 

Mr. Sloan’s Cotton Textile code was 
the first NRA code placed in operation. 
He had it ready for the President’s sig- 
nature a few hours after the Recovery 
Act was signed. It ended child labor 
in cotton mills, doubled weekly pay- 
rolls, and cut working hours 20 per 
cent. 
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THE DANCE: Stadium Presen; 
Fokine’s Lush “Scheherazade” 


Green and violet-blue walls looked 
down on a shrill pink carpet cluttered 
with huge, multi-colored cushions. 
From the ceiling hung enormous Ara- 
bian lamps that swung before a back. 
ground of three massive doors painted 
in silver and gold, bronze and blue. 

New York audiences this week gasped 
at the lush luxury of the Bakst setting 
for Michel Fokine’s ballet, ‘“Schehera- 
zade,”’ based on the symphonic suite of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The performance 
at the Lewisohn Stadium was the first 
American presentation under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Fokine. The dancers were 
members of the Fokine Russian Bal- 
let. The choreographer first offered 
“Scheherazade” in 1910 in Paris. 

The Fokine ballet is an unfailing 
favorite with American audiences, 
which saw it in wartime under the 
direction of Diaghileff, with Nijinsky in 
the role of the favorite slave. Nijinsky’s 
wife, in her biography of the famous 
dancer, tells of their marriage in South 
America. Before the ceremony she 
went to confession. “The priest,’’ she 
writes, “made a point of it that I should 
promise him to prevent Nijinsky from 
dancing Scheherazade, so that the per- 
formance of the ‘immoral’ ballet should 
be made impossible.” 

In spite of the well-meaning priest, 
the ballet has been shown the world 
over. Shahriar, the Sultan, suspects 
his best-beloved wife of infidelity. On 
his brother’s advice, he plans a sham 
hunting trip and says good-bye to his 
harem, ignoring his wives’ pretty en- 
treaties. 

Hardly has he left when the fickle 
ladies persuade the eunuchs to open 
the massive doors into the slave quar- 
ters. A night of orgy ensues, inter- 
rupted by the enraged Sultan’s return. 
Wholesale slaughter follows, with wives 
dropping under bloody swords, fright- 
ened slaves dying by scores. Only the 
beautiful favorite remains. Seeing n0 
forgiveness in her lord’s eyes, she stabs 
herself. 

In its early days “Scheherazade” was 
considered radical. For the first time, 
a ballet dancer sat on the floor and 
used her arms for “expressive move- 
ment.” So impressive was the pose of 
the unfaithful wife waiting at the bril- 
liantly colored door for her lover that 
it was promptly “borrowed” by other 
choreographers of the time. ; 

Medium-sized and graceful, quiet 
Michel Fokine conducts a school of 
Russian ballet dancing at his home 0 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

Fokine was 7 when he entered the 
Imperial Ballet School in St. Peters- 
burg, and he was placed in charge © 
the ballet when only 21. After the rev 
olution he was unanimously elected 
Director of the Ballet Company by the 
artists of the National Theatre. At 51, 
he is still working on the art he raised 
to such a high level in the brilliant days 
of the Czars. 
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RADIO 


GULF FIND: Danny Malone, Street 
Singer, Arrives From London 





From a spacious stateroom aboard 
the liner Bremen in New York Harbor 
one day last week stepped a starved 
little Irish vagabond. His name was 
Danny Malone. 

Danny was one of the few good 
things that came out of Gulf Refining 
Co.'s four unsuccessful international 
proadcasts. Danny, the starveling who 
fewer than twelve weeks ago was 
singing for pennies on the London 
streets, had been heard and sent for 
by America. 

National Broadcasting Co. officials 
and a group of radio stars were at the 
dock to greet Danny, and they packed 
him off to Rockefeller Center. There 
they are grooming him for a series of 
sustaining programs, hoping he may 
rival Columbia’s Connecticut canary, 
Morton Downey, another up-from-the 
sidewalks product who got his start in 
London, though not by singing for 
pennies. 

Danny Malone’s stateroom, far above 
the boiling stokehold where he had 
usually slaved when aboard ship, was 
a big surprise to him. Never in his 
young life had he known anything but 
poverty and want. Always he had been 
a wandering minstrel, traveling to 
ports of the world in boiler rooms of 
tramp steamers putting out from his 
native Belfast. 

Fresh in Danny Malone’s mind as he 
rode to Rockefeller Center in a li- 
mousine was the day three months ago 
when, desperate and starving, he sang 
Irish ballads for a crowd in front of 
London’s Leicester Square Theatre. 

Well did he remember the crumpled 
card someone gave him instead of a 
penny, introducing him to Basil Charles- 
Dean, the theatrical manager. Charles- 
Dean heard him, stopped him, took him 
post-haste to the British Broadcasting 
Corp., where Danny sang again and 
all but collapsed. He hadn’t eaten 
in two days. Danny Malone proved an 
instantaneous sensation on the air. 

Then came the international broad- 
casts. 

Painstaking preparations had been 
made. NBC’s big parent, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, tossed in all the 
results of short-wave experiments since 
1928, looking toward successful com- 
mercial broadcasts from Europe. 

From the day six months ago when 
Gulf signified its willingness to pioneer 
country-to-country commercial broad- 
casts, O. B. Hanson, NBC’s chief en- 
gineer, and his corps of experts had 
been hard at work. 

They kept daily logs of atmospheric 
conditions. From these they learned 
that satisfactory short-wave transmis- 
sion depends solely upon existing mag- 
hetic conditions. They learned when 
and where disturbances are prevalent. 

After a few trial programs, broad- 
casts were scheduled from four Eu- 
Topean countries. From England would 
come the voices of Gertrude Lawrence, 





musical comedy star and constant com- 
panion of Douglas Fairbanks Jr., and 
Danny Malone. 

From France, fans would hear for 
the first time Lucienne Boyer, dark- 
skinned Parisian night club entertain- 
er. She would sing her own compo- 
sition, “Parlez Moi d’Amour,” which 
was imported to America last year by 
enterprising orchestra leaders. 

Germany would present its leading 
radio talent, the comedian-harmonists, 
Ernst Groh and Rosl Seegers. 

From strife-torn Vienna, the most 
ambitious program would be heard: 
Karl Krall’s tinny Austrian jazz band, 
pretty Rita Georg, a _ sixteen-piece 
string ensemble, and Josef Schmidt 
(“the Caruso of Austria’’). 

But wild waves, winds, and foreign 
tongues spoiled the day. Only the 
clarion-voiced Danny Malone was re- 
membered; only the French transmis- 
sion was clear of static. 

For the time being, at least, spon- 
sored international broadcasts have been 
abandoned. 








BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, 
and Pacific Standard Time, 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


AUG. 11: RAYMOND KNIGHT: His Cuckoos. 
A veteran program that can’t be matched 
for insanity. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T.. NBC—WEAF. 
PAUL WHITEMAN: His orchestra. A 
weekly feature from the swanky Hotel 
Biltmore roof garden. Whiteman lets his 
singers run riot in an entertaining 45-min- 
ute show. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 
7:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


AUG, 12: NATIONAL SPEEDBOAT REGAT- 
TA: From Baltimore. The National Sweep- 
stake Trophy race and finals of the Gold 
Cup race will be broadcast from an ac- 
companying Coast Guard cutter. 3:00 E.T.; 
2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

AUG, 13: HOWARD BARLOW: Symphony or- 
chestra, playing music of old Vienna. 
Good music under a popular conductor. 
7:15 E.T.; 6:15 C.T.; 5:15 M.T.; 4:15 P.T. 
COLUMBIA, 

JOE COOK: Radio men consider him the 
best radio find of the season. Frances 
Langford sings on this program and proves 
her right to stardom. One of the better 
radio shows. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


AUG, 14: WOMAN’S RADIO REVIEW: Huger 

Elliott, educational director of Metropoli- 
tan Museum, in final talk on fashions in 
paintings—‘‘Painting, Present Day Prob- 
lems.”” 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 
11:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF, 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT: Starring in a tab- 
loid presentation of popular operetta. Na- 
thaniel Shilkret’s capable direction of the 
orchestra is partly responsible for the pro- 
gram’s popularity. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T, NBC—WEAF. 


AUG, 15: EVERETT MARSHALL: A good bar- 


Mountain, 
one hour earlier 


C.T.; 6:30 


itone singing on a large musical program. 
Marshall, formerly with Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, is well liked because he re- 


fuses to sing “On the Road to Mandalay.” 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
COLUMBIA. 


FRED ALLEN: Comedian in “Town Hall 
Tonight.”’ A pleasant hour show, with mu- 
sic, laughter, satire, and crack piano play- 
ing by Lennie Hayton. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—-WEAF. 


AUG, 16: CLIFF EDWARDS: Singer-comedian 
returning to airwaves after a year or so 
in Hollywood. A new recruit to the thin- 
ning ranks of available jokesters. 6:35 
E.T.; 5:35 C.T.; 4:35 M.T.; 3:35 P.T. CO- 
LUMBIA, 


AUG. 17: JOHNNY GREEN: His modern mu- 
sic. Gradually becoming a big name in ra- 
dio. He is scheduled for several commer- 
cial programs in the Fall. Many numbers 
introduced on this program were written 
by the conductor himself. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. COLUMBIA, .- 





This favorite of many travelers 
is but one of the 14 countries 
on President Liners’ itinerary 


FIRST CLASS 





President Liner world cruises 
are different from all the others, 
for our ships sail on regular 
schedule from New York and 
California. You can literally 
write your own ticket, including 
in it the sidetrips and stopovers 
that you, personally, want to 
make. Circle the globe in 85 
days, or take up to the two full 
years your ticket allows. 

The famous President Liners 
sail every week from New York 
for Havana, the Panama Canal, 
California and the Orient via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 
—thence fortnightly Round 
the World. 

Your travel agent will gladly 
tell you all about the President 
Liners and where they go. Ask 
to see pictures of the roomy out- 
side staterooms and the spacious 
public rooms, 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 
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LAW 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Felons Fight 
Oklahoma Sterilization Law 





In the Oklahoma State Penitentiary 
at McAlester, 581 third-term convicts 
waited restlessly last week. One of the 
number, George S. Winkler, was before 
the State Board of Affairs. 

Married, 28, and three times convict- 
ed of burglary, Winkler was the test 
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Years devoted to study of Music or 
Drama pay dividends throughout life in 
pleasure, satisfaction and a sense of ac- 
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case under Oklahoma’s new law which 
would compel his sterilization and that 
of every other third-term convict. Pas- 
sionately he and his lawyers pleaded: 
“Under this law a man may be a mur- 
derer, as mad as Zangara, (who shot 
at President-elect Roosevelt, February, 
1933), as criminal as Dillinger, and if 
he is not serving his third term, they 
cannot touch him.” Why, they asked, 
operate on those guilty of lesser crimes 
simply because they are third-term 
convicts ? 

Left no option, the State Board of 
Affairs ordered Winkler sterilized. 
Third-termers seethed and willingly add- 
ed pennies and nickels to a $1,000 fund 
already collected to finance an appeal. 
Monday the case went to District Court. 
Convicts expect to carry it to the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court. 

RuLeD: By Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings, that children born a- 
broad since May 24, 1934, are citizens 
at birth, if one parent is an American 
citizen. Unlike foreign-born children 
both of whose parents are Americans, 
they must fulfill other requirements to 
retain citizenship. For five years prior 
to their eighteenth birthdays they must 
live in the United States, and before 
they are 21 they must take oaths of 
allegiance. 

Attorney General Cummings thus 
clarified the Equal Nationality Act of 
May 24. 

CarrRieED Out: An order by Judge 
Theodore Rosen of Philadelphia Munic- 
ipal Court directing an operation on 
John Hoffman’s leg. In the two years 
since John broke his leg his father had 
refused to allow the boy to consult a 
doctor. A children’s society saw him 
hobbling about, investigated, and 
brought the case to court. A fortnight 
ago Judge Rosen issued his order. 

“It isn’t right to take matters like 
this out of God’s hands,” exclaimed 
John’s father as surgeons completed a 
successful operation. “Somebody will 
have to answer for it on Judgment 
Day.” 


Fitep: In New York Surrogate’s 
Court by Mrs. Lucy Cotton Thomas 
Magraw, a petition for reduction of the 
$300,000 bond she was required to post 
as guardian for her 9-year-old daughter, 
Lucy Cotton Thomas. Allowed $3,000 
a month for the child’s expenses, Mrs. 
Magraw finds the charges run nearer 
$5,000. The items for the past month 
included $10 for a dentist; $283 for 
groceries; $285 for six months’ tuition 
at the Oberlin School; $250 for mem- 
bership in the Lido Country Club; $37 
for telephone calls, and $1,500 for rent 
and sundries. 


RELEASED: Terrence Druggan, former 
Chicago beer baron, from Atlanta Pen- 
itentiary. “Playful Terry’ was con- 
victed of evading income taxes on 
$313,080 and sentenced in February, 
1932, to two and a half years’ impris- 
onment by Judge James H. Wilkerson, 
who also sent Al Capone to prison. 
After delaying his departure by plead- 
ing illness, Druggan went to Leaven- 
worth 29 months ago. 
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Last ‘August it was discovered that ~ 


Druggan was allowed to drive a prison 
truck and each morning left the prison 
for a day with his “girl friend.” From 
her house he conducted his Chicago 
beer business by telephone. He re. 
turned to the prison to sleep. As a re. 
sult three employes lost their jobs in 
Leavenworth, and Terry went to At- 
lanta. He left last week for parts 
unknown. 

DisMISsED: By Judge Jay W. Harlan 
of Danville, Ky., Jack Durham and 
Wesley Carty, after eleven trials on 
contempt charges in ten days. The men 
—the city editor of The Danville Daily 
Advocate and the local correspondent 
of The Associated Press—had ‘stead- 
fastly refused to divulge the source of 





ACME 
Reporters Durham and Carty, Freed 
After Eleven Trials for Contempt 


their advance knowledge that Repre- 
sentative J. Sterling Towles was to be 
hanged in effigy July 19. 

“If this is to be an endurance con- 
test, boys, I can stand it,’ remarked 
Judge Harlan, who sent them to jail 
for a total of 45 hours each and assessed 
each $22 in fines and costs. But when 
two other men confessed to participa- 
tion in the hanging, the judge decided 
the inquiry was ended and further in- 
vestigation was illegal. 

INDICTED: By a New York County 
Grand Jury, Ivan Ivanovich Poderjay, 
husband of the mysteriously missing 
Agnes Colonia Tufverson, on charges of 
perjury. Poderjay, held by Vienna po- 
lice since June, is accused of stating in 
his New York marriage license appli- 
cation that he was single, whereas Lon- 
don records show he was married to 
Marguerite Suzanne Ferrand. In New 
York, December, 1933, he gave his age 
as 35 and his birthplace as Austria. 
In London in March, 1933, he said he 
was 33 and born in Czechoslovakia. 

New York police, expected to request 
Poderjay’s immediate extradition, are 
convinced they can get basis for 4 
superseding homicide indictment, once 
they start questioning the man about 
Miss Tufverson’s disappearance. 
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“EARNIN’”: City Turns Out 
Teacher Who Turned Author 


In September, 1921, James M. Shields, 
plond, blue-eyed, and 24, began to teach 
English literature and composition to 
high school students of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Graduated from Moravian Col- 
lege in Bethlehem, Pa., a few years be- 
fore, he had been in an army encamp- 
ment and had sold automobiles. It was 
not conventional teaching preparation, 
put apparently adequate. By 1924 
James Shields was principal of a Wins- 
ton-Salem high school. 

For ten years Shields ran his school, 
fought for educational reform, and 
raised a family. On the side, he wrote 
short stories for pulp magazines and 
started a novel. The book progressed 
slowly at first. Then came the 1929 
crash. Depression and public reaction 
swept away all reforms he and his fel- 
low-teachers had instituted in Winston- 
Salem schools. 

Exasperated, Shields poured his 
griefs into his book, finished it, and 
sent it off to publishers’ offices. Cow- 
ard-McCann published it—‘“Just Plain 
Larnin’’’—last January. 

The New York Times found it “bad- 
ly, ineptly, woodenly written . . . but, 
oddly enough, worth reading.” Winston- 
Salem put it on display in every book- 
shop. A local bookseller arranged a 
tea for the author. But in a day or two 
the novel could be bought at only one 
store in town; the tea-giving bookseller 
was suddenly called away, and the tea 
was never given. 

For “Just Plain Larnin’”’ is a tale of 
schools in Nugget City—home of the 
DeVries Tobacco Co., Inc., makers of 
Nugget Cigarettes and Plantation 
Smoking Tobacco. Its schools, domi- 
nated by DeVries and the church, pursue 
their uneventful round until J. Max- 
well Pyle, chairman of the school board, 
gets an idea. For publicity for Nugget 
City and greater glory to J. Maxwell 
Pyle, he imports Dr. Leander Kalb of 
Columbia University to modernize the 
schools. 


Kalb is successful and the children 
are happy. Inevitably, the professor 
steps on the toes of vested interests, is 
involved in a foundationless scandal, 
and ousted. The schools sink back into 
reaction. 


The plot, agreed Winston-Salem, was 
strikingly suggestive of local events. 
In scathing attacks on the DeVries 
company, the city saw veiled references 
to its own R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Though reviewers found the characters 
tady drawn, Winston-Salem recog- 
lized likenesses. In J. Maxwell Pyle, it 
saw A. H. Eller, a former school board 
chairman; in the hero-principal, Eu- 
gene Stafford, it saw Shields himself. 

The fictitious Stafford finally suc- 
cumbs to nervous prostration. Winston- 


Salem wondered what fate was in store 
for Shields. 


Last week it found out. The Winston- 
Salem school board met and conspic- 
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uously failed to reappoint Shields to his 
post. 

In State College, Pa., where the 37- 
year-old author has been a member of 
Penn State’s Summer Session faculty, 
Shields knew only what he had seen in 
the papers. Eyes flashing, he remarked 
in his brisk, lawyer-like voice: 

“If the action was based on my book 
... then it proves conclusively that 
any attempt to expose or to interfere 
with attempts aimed at the destruction 
of the public schools is met with dis- 
missal.”’ 








SIDESHOW 





Re Marks: Kenneth Malo of Denver, 
Col., studying in Munich, Bavaria, 
cabled his father: “Send marks im- 
mediately.” His father cabled him 
$1,000 worth of marks. Kenneth sent 
another cable: “I meant my school 
marks.” But he didn’t return the other 
marks. 


RELIEF: In Brooklyn, N. Y., Pasquale 
Mucciolio collected $1,359 in city relief 
checks over a period of three years. 
Last week he was arrested as the owner 
of a prosperous truck farm at Woods- 
ville, N. J., where he kept seven race 
horses, two pleasure cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, and two hired men. His crops 
were flourishing. 


Bumprep Orr: Roy E. W. Lawson of 
Elmwood, Conn., took his bride on a 
motorcycle honeymoon. Some miles be- 
yond Medford, Mass., he was overtaken 
by a Medford policeman who, strangely, 
had Lawson’s bride with him. She had 
been bumped off in Medford and Law- 
son didn’t know it. 

TRAGEDY: At Oakland, Calif., Sam 
Walton and Edward Sproule had an ar- 
gument. Walton became infuriated and 
shot Sproule in the head. When he saw 
what he had done he shot himself dead 
through the heart. The argument was 
over the number of feathers in Sally 
Rand’s fan. 


JOYRIDE: In Jersey City, N. J., police 
for three days watched a parked hearse 
with an empty casket in it. On the 
third day appeared James Singleton, 
negro mortician, of Florence, S. C. He 
had driven North on business, didn’t get 
the business, so went to a Harlem 
party. 


CERTIFIED: In Manhasset, N. Y., last 


‘week, 10-year-old Stanley Kadluboski 


proudly displayed a coroner’s certificate 
pronouncing him dead. Stanley had 
been dragged from Manhasset Bay, 
worked over for hours, and then de- 
clared dead by the official. At that 
moment Stanley’s eyelids fluttered and 
he sat up. 


Duet: In Paris, France, a foreign 
legation attache saw a dusky beauty 
standing nude in the Tuileries gardens. 
He kissed her. Artist Serge Signori, 
for whom she was posing, rushed up 
and challenged him to a duel. They 
fought with sabres in suburban Neuilly. 
The attache pinked the artist and peace 
was drunk in champagne. 
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CHRONICLE: Alec Waugh Traces 
30 Years in English Society 








THE BALLIOLS. By Alec Waugh. 547 pages, 
137,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. 2.50. 


Alec Waugh, son of a publisher and 
brother of a novelist, writes most of his 
own novels on such definite themes as 
the stock market crash, American 
women, and the many countries he has 
visited. His latest is more compre- 
hensive. It deals with the last 30 years 
in English society. 

The five children of Edward Balliol, 
conservative wine merchant, are the 
author’s means of interpreting the 
times. 
sensitive, comes early under the in- 
fluence of her vigorous suffragette 
aunt, Stella Balliol, and throws her- 
self violently.into the women’s cause. 
At a Wild West show she leaps into 
the ring, waves a banner, screams 
“Votes for Women,” and is trampled 
by the horses. Going abroad to re- 
cuperate, she meets an English lawyer 
substantially older than herself and 
marries him in Penang. 

In the World War one son, Hugh, is 
wounded in body and spirit. Ruth 
marries a title and finds herself in the 
aristocracy just as its impoverished 
members are forced to abandon their 
great estates and go into business. 
Francis and Helen, the youngest two, 
grow up to the tune of post-war dis- 
sipations but later reform. 

“To build a sanctuary, you must de- 
stroy a sanctuary,” says one of the 
characters, revealing the novel’s theme. 
The sanctuary is the class-bound for- 
tress of British society before the war. 
In the midst of political upheavals, love 
affairs, and business reorganizations, 
the old order is seen to vanish. It is 
replaced by hard-working boys and 
girls who are prepared to “muddle 
through” modern life. 

“The Balliols” is a good chronicle, 
not a great novel. The author does 
not, like Galsworthy in his nine-vol- 
ume history of the Forsytes, provide 
memorable characters; he is much 
more interested in abstract problems 
of social change. 

Alec Waugh is just 36 and has been 
writing books of poems, stories, and es- 
says for seventeen years. He is short, 
solidly built, and usually dressed like 
a tailor’s model. As a bachelor, he 
was an all-round sportsman and peren- 
nial traveler. Two years ago he mar- 
ried, settled down in a country cottage, 
and reduced his athletics to golf so 
that he and his wife might exercise to- 
gether. 

* 


SHORT STORIES: Mr. Runyon 
Offers 13-Dish “Blue Plate” 


BLUE PLATE SPECIAL. By Damon Run- 
yon. 321 pages, 65,000 words. Stokes, 
New York. $2. 


Damon Runyon was born in one 
Manhattan and made his name in an- 
other. Known from California’s Rose 
Bowl to New York’s Saratoga race 


Lucy, the eldest, serious and 


track as a sports reporter, he has in the 
last four years become a triple threat. 
He began doing short stories for mass- 
circulation magazines in 1930. A year 
ago his first feature movie was pro- 
duced. It has been followed by two 
more, on top of which came a fat con- 
tract with Fox for future stories. 
For fictional purposes “Dolls and 
Guys,” or the denizens of Broadway, 
are his favorite meat. “Blue Plate 
Special” provides thirteen portions of 
human interest, garnished with slang. 
The local vocabulary turns a jail into a 
“sneezer” and simplifies the whole prob- 
lem of money by calling it just ‘‘po- 





INTERNATIONAL 
Damon Runyon: In His Lingo, 


Money Is Merely ‘Potatoes’ 
tatoes.”” The lingo is entertaining, but 
most of the tales are designed to elicit 
tears, a commercially successful com- 
bination. 

Though, like O. Henry, he prefers to 
write about the 4,000,000 lesser lights of 
New York, Damon Runyon himself is a 
star of the first magnitude. Born in 
Manhattan, Kan., 50 years ago, he 
moved West and got a job covering 
police courts for The Denver Post. At 
that time, says W. C. Shepherd, the 
paper’s publisher, he was “the gay 
nineties’ version of the young man 
about town.” He drank, played poker, 
and dressed like an old-fashioned beau. 

Twenty years ago he came to New 
York but soon left as a war correspond- 
ent with General Pershing, first in 
Mexico, then in France. Before the 
World War, he changed his way of 
life, for better or worse, by becoming 
a stanch teetotaler. He rides not the 
water-wagon, but the coffee-wagon. 
Fifteen cups at an all-night sitting do 
not faze him, and he is more particular 
about the quality of his coffee than 
most people are about their gin. 

His real frontier, to paraphrase 
Britain’s Acting Prime Minister, is the 
North River of New York. He lives in 
an apartment high above Broadway. 
His favorite hang-outs are restaurants 
like Lindy’s, where actors, sportsmen, 
and sometimes gangsters congregate. 

“If you have two friends—on Broad- 
way—consider yourself. a success!” 


—,, 


Runyon once observed. He has more 
than two, and they have contributed ip 
no small measure to his success. Most 
of his fictional characters, whether 
yeggs or chorus girls, are drawn from 
life. Furthermore, the models are gooq 
sources for inside dope on sporting 
events. In his column, the reporter 
picks winners for the big fights, which 
are his specialty, then bets on them. 

Sometimes he even promotes prize. 
fights, as he has done on several oc- 
casions for the Babies’ Milk Fund of 
New York. 

He wears metal-rimmed glasses, has 
a thin figure and hatchet face, and 
still favors snappy clothes. Two years 
ago he was married to his second wife. 
Patrice Amiti del Grande, former mem- 
ber of Texas Guinan’s troupe. James 
J. Walker, then Mayor of New York. 
performed the ceremony. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: A Clergyman, 
Linesmen, Indians, and Hitler 


ALEXANDER THE CORRECTOR. By Edit! 
Olivier. 246 pages, 54,000 words. \ 
New York. $2.50. 

Small, sparkling biography of Alex- 
ander Cruden, the little eighteenth cen- 
tury Scottish clergyman who wrote one 
of the best-known concordances to the 
Bible. Thwarted in love, several times 
committed to a madhouse, he aspired 
to reform wicked England. He failed, 
but he left ample material for Miss 
Olivier to explore in search of sprightly 
eccentricities. 


SLIM. 
113,000 
$2.50. 


A long, well-written novel about a 
repair man for electric power trans- 
mission lines. The author, who was 4 
linesman for seven years, describes an 
exacting kind of life that will be news 
to most readers. 


DESERT WIFE. By Hilda Faunce. 305 
72,000 words. Little, Brown; Boston. 3} 


Hilda Faunce and her husband lived 
for four years at a trading post ina 
Navajo reservation, where they found 
out what life was like among the poor, 
primitive Indians. “Desert Wife” is 4 
simply told, intelligent chronicle of 
what they saw and heard. 


STRONG MAN RULES. By George N. Shuster 
286 pages, 70,000 words. Appleton-Cen 
tury, New York. $2. 


The managing editor of the Catholic 
magazine The Commonweal, who was 
in Germany recently, writes his inter- 
pretation of the Hitler regime. He is 
cautious in rendering his adverse ver- 
dict, believing that the dictator is, 2 
the whole, a good politician and, t 
some extent, the victim of circum 
stances. 


By William Wister Haines. 414 pages 
words. Little, Brown; t 


pages 


> .* 
RICO, DICTATOR. By An 
tonio de Fierro Blanco. 195 pages, 4 0M" 
words. Houghton, Mifflin; Boston. $2. 


Tale of an unvarnished Spanish- 
American bandit, by the author of 
“Journey of the Flame.” Slight but 
entertaining. The author, who lives 2 
California, keeps his real name secret 
because of former misunderstandings 
south of this country. 
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WHO REPRESENT 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 





You as Hartford Agents, know of the 


Hartford’s 124-year record of honorably 
meeting its obligations but this story may 
be unfamiliar to many property owners 
who need guidance in choosing a sound, 
time-tested insurance company. To help such 
property owners organize their insurance 
thinking along sound lines the Hartford has 
provided you with the annual statements 
of the Two Hartfords and with much other 
instructive literature. There is evidence that 
these documents have already performed a 
genuine service by furnishing helpful infor- 
mation as to what constitutes a sound com- 
pany and suitable protection against many 


dangers which threaten property interests 


of all kinds. If you have need of an addi- 
tional supply of these documents we shall 


be glad to send you as many as you wish. 


TO THE PUBLIC: Our agents are home-owning, tax-paying citizens, active supporters of Chambers cf Commerce, 

charitable institutions, and other civic enterprises. They can and do render valuable insurance service to property 

owners. In many communities our agent’s name is listed under ‘‘Hartford’’ in the telephone book. If it isn’t so 
listed write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 












































